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HKorse-Hetion-~ 
Saddle. 


HORSE EXERCISE — 


AT HOME. 


PERSONALLY ORDERED BY 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen 
writes: “That the Saddle has given her complete 


satisfaction.” 


Pronounced by Dr. GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., 
A most efficient substitute for the live horse. 


EXERCISE ON THIS SADDLE 
Cures Dyspepsia; Quickens the Circulation; Stimulates the Liver; 
and Safely Reduces oe 


LONDON PRESS OPINIONS. 


LANCET : “The expense and difficulty 
of Riding on a live horse are avoided.” 


STANDARD: ‘ Undoubtedly the 
simplest and most economical form for 
the purpose ever invented.” 


FIELD: ‘‘ We have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying one of the Horse-Action 
Saddles, and found it very like that of 
riding on a horse ; the same muscles are 
brought into play as when riding.” 


MORNING POST: “ An ingenious 
device for obtaining the hygienic benefits 
of horse-riding without the trouble and 
expense of purchasing and maintaining a 
living steed.” 


WORLD : “It isgood for the FIGURE, 


cod for the COMPLEXION, and — 


SPECIALLY GOOD FOR THE 
HEALTH.” 


QUEEN: “ Either a strong man can 
indulge in violent exercise, or an invalid, a 
delicate woman, or a child, may derive 
benefit from the stimulating action of the 
saddle, without i incurring any unnecessary 
fatigue.” 


MEDICAL PRESS: “From actual 
trial we can testify that the imitation of 
the various paces of the horse are of a 
realistic nature.” 


ADMIRALTY AND HORSE 
GUARDS’ GAZETTE: ‘The value of 
the Horse-Action Saddle for exercise at 
home is a most efficient substitute for 


horse exercise. Well-known people have ' 


gone in for this exercise with highly 
satisfactory results.” 
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Owing to the profound importance of the American 
Political Situation, and its immense interest to the readers of 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW, the Editor will proceed to the United 
States on October 2nd to stay over the Presidential Election, 
in order to study the crisis on the ground. Correspondence 
relating to the November number should be addressed as usual 
to 37, Bedford Street, W.C., London; but correspondence 
affecting subsequent numbers should be addressed to the 
Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW, c/o. Edward Arnold, 70, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Europe was startled in the latter days of August 
Tite CAPTURE OF by the news that a band of Armenian desperadoes 
THE OTTOMAN ° 

BANK. had attempted to arouse the conscience of Europe 
from its catalepsy by a coup de théatre in the 

Turkish capital. A handful of members ef this long-tortured race, 
consisting altogether of twenty-five persons, made a most daring 
raid on the head office of the Ottoman Bank, situated in the 
Galata quarter of Constantinople on Wednesday, 26th August. If 
humanity has become callous, they seem to have argued, finance 
has probably not ceased to be sensitive, so they formed the idea of 
seizing and holding the Bank until pledges against the continued 
extermination of their people had been obtained. To this end they 
entered its spacious premises by twos and threes in the morning, 
and passed unobserved to pre-arranged positions. They were fol- 
lowed shortly after midday by porters, bearing sacks, supposed to 
contain coin, but which were filled with bombs. Shortly after- 
wards—the story was very clearly related by The Times cor- 
respondent—at a given signal revolvers were fired in 
different parts of the Bank, and several bombs were 
thrown in the great vestibule, shattering all the glass, and further 
bombs were thrown into the street. A shell was then fired in the 
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cash department, and the panic-stricken officials rushed upstairs, 
“leaving some £10,000 at the mercy of the invaders, who touched 
not a farthing of it, and subsequently helped the cashier to lock it 
up in safety.” Sir Edgar Vincent, the Governor of the Bank, was 
lunching upstairs with his colleagues, and, on hearing the explosions, 
the party made their exit via the adjoining terrace of the Tobacco 
Regie to obtain military assistance, which, however, had in the 
meantime arrived to confront barred and barricaded doors defended 
by men who declared their intention of blowing up the Bank and 
all it contained unless they obtained their terms. Other Armenian 
demonstrations also planned with the object of cowing the Turkish 
Government, or coercing Europe, broke out at Voivoda, Galata, 
Serai, Taxim, and other points, where bombs were thrown and re- 
volvers fired, though as to the loss of life, if any, caused by these 
auxiliary proceedings there appears to be some doubt. The Ottoman 
Bank staff, consisting of about eighty individuals, remained as hos- 
tages in the hands of the raiders, and twenty pounds of dynamite, 
with a fuse attached, were lodged in the Bank cellar, besides which 
a man stood ready to fire it if required. The invaders were tem- 
porary masters of the situation. 


As this exploit is likely to remain memorable on 
runt RELEASE oF account both of its hardihood and his ghastly 

consequences, it is worth while giving some 
further details. The Armenians remained in possession of the 
Bank for over twelve hours, during which time the!r numbers 
were reduced to fifteen, five being killed and five wounded 
by the firing of the troops through the windows, ard the ill- 
management of their own bombs. Several of the bank employés were 
also killed by the troops when trying to make their escape. The 
raiders retaliated on the Turks by hurling bombs frora the roof, 
which killed fifty people; “among others, four Turkish ladies driving 
along the street in a carriage are said to have been blown to pieces.” 
Towards midnight, a protracted parley was held between Sir 
Edgar Vincent and Mr. Maximoff, the first dragoman of the 
Russian Embassy, on the one hand, and the surviving captors 
of the bank on the other. The former had obtained the leave 
of the authorities to guarantee the personal safety of the dynamiters 
on condition of their relinquishing their prey, which they refused 
to do until Sir Edgar Vincent promised the shelter of his 
yacht, the Gu/nare, lying at Kadikein, whence they should take 
passage to Marseilles. This he agreed to; they thereupon delivered 
up their dynamite to the bank officials and weve escorted into 
safety—recklessly content at having attixed their bloody adver- 
tisement in the face of Europe. The Porte was probably 
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glad to be rid of such daring bandits, as it prefers to deal with 
its more lamblike Armenian subjects, among the generality of 
whom foolhardiness is not a common trait. One of the im- 
prisoned employés furnished a striking account of the scene in the 
bank during the day, showing the elaborate preparation and fore- 
thought that had been devoted to the raid, and also that the 
hideous barbarities of the Turkish Government is at last develop- 
ing among their victims the martyr spirit for which neither pain 
nor death have terrors, and this is a warning for Europe as well as 
Turkey; “he (the Armenian leader) informed me that the bombs 
had been made in Constantinople, and were filled with gunpowder 
prepared with an acid, and that the dynamite had been introduced 
into Constantinople from abroad. He also said the Armenian 
Committee had large quantities of it hidden away, and that these 
attacks were the first, but by no means the last. This leader was 
a young man of twenty-three or twenty-five, tall, well-built, and 
intelligent, as well as educated, and spoke French exceedingly well. 
The rank and file were porters, but all determined and obeying 
orders in the most marvellous manner; no crack troop of an 
English regiment could have been more disciplined. I then talked 
to another man who was guarding the employés of the bank. This 
Armenian had a wound in the chest and on the cheek, and on my 
enquiring whether his injuries were serious he placed his fingers on 
his wounds and, smearing them with blood, put them in his mouth 


and exclaimed, ‘ All this is honey, and it is my cause that has done 
this miracle.’ ” 


The news of the attack on the Ottoman Bank 

cn 2 coming upon a promising settlement of the 
Cretan trouble caused intense and general in- 

‘dignation in this country at the criminal folly of the Armenians. 
The Times, at no time backward in sympathizing with the sutter- 
ings of that unhappy nationality, expressed British opinion in 
denouncing it as an “atrocious crime,” and added, “it is gratifying 
to note that four of them (the criminals) were blown to pieces by 
their own bombs.” So much has happened since that it is now 
forgotten—by Continental newspapers it is of course purposely for- 
gotten—what attitude British opinion adopted towards the original 
outrage. The Cretan settlement was considered with pardonable 
pride by Great Britain as due to the stifiness of Lord Salisbury in 
refusing to allow British ships to make part of a Turkish ring-fence 
placed round the island as proposed by Austria in the Sultan’s 
interests. The collapse of this infamous project and the consequent 
concessions that ensued to the Christian population of Crete 
seemed to have opened a period of some promise, both as regards 
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the relations between the Powers, and as regards their fatal leniency 
towards the Porte. Such hopes were completely shattered by the 
dementia inspiring the Armenian raid, the news of which was as 
gratifying to Austria as it was distressing to Great Britain. It 
enabled the Sultan’s Continental supporters to say, “See what im- 
possible people these Armenians are ; concessions to Christian Crete 
are merely met by bomb outrages by Christian Constantinople, the 
Porte had better be allowed a free hand in dealing with its subjects.” 
The Ottoman Bank outrage, indeed, gave the Sultanagreat opportun- 
ity,and the exercise of common prudence,or rather of ordinary sanity, 
would have strengthened his positionconsiderably. Great Britain was 
much exasperated at this ruinous plot, and it is only the diabolical 
manner in which it was visited upon a perfectly guiltless popula- 
tion which has almost obliterated the fact that the immediate 
crisis now weighing on the public mind was initiated by an 
Armenian atrocity. Throwing dynamite bombs among crowds 
necessarily containing persons perfectly innocent of any offence 
against the thrower is a fiendish proceeding, and no casuistry can 
condone such a means of warfare, be the end what it may. No 
severity against the perpetrators of this outrage would have ex- 
cited reprobation from Great Britain, whose people have less sym- 
pathy probably for this particular type of political “ agitation ” 
than any nation under the sun. In evidence of this may be cited 
the outcry that has recently been raised against the release of four 
dynamiters, under perfectly well known and intelligible regulations. 
The ordinary Englishman, however, regards the dynamiter as a 
monster who, when captured, should be no more liberated than a 
Bengal tiger; and yet the reptile Press of three countries has 
more than hinted that English instigation is responsible for the 
attack on the Ottoman Bank! 


The Sultan, having assented to the departure of 

— the guilty was not long in keeping the world in 
ignorance as to how he intended to use his oppor- 

tunity. The dynamiters had scarcely been dismissed before a general 
massacre of the Armenian population in the poorer parts of Con- 
stantinople set in and lasted with unabated fury for about thirty 
hours. The murderers consisted of the riff-raff of the Mahommedan 
populace, who were assisted in the pillage by the Jews. The 
estimate of the Embassies placed the number of slain at 5,000 or 
6,000, while another 1,000 were stated to be missing. The women 
and children seem generally to have been spared, the victims being 
almost exclusively males; indeed, in some parts of the town scarcely 
a single Armenian male survived the slaughter. It was a holocaust 
of a hated, though perfectly defenceless foe. It went on by day 
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as well as by night, and was carried out in the passive presence of 
the Turkish police and soldiery, who, however, occasionally co- 
operated in the carnage. The wretched Armenians were set upon 
with clubs and beaten to death by the mob, who believed them- 
selves to be executing their sovereign’s enemies. The authorities 
acquiesced in the massacres under the same belief. When the 
Ambassadors informed the Sultan by telegram, “ We regret events 
here. They must cease instantly—otherwise they will do harm to 
Turkey and to your dynasty,” the massacres were immediately 
stopped, showing how completely they were under control, and also 
fixing the responsibility in the proper quarter. The Ambassadors 
believe that the assassins had been armed beforehand, and the 
suspicious and methodical alacrity with which they got to work, 
gives colour to the belief firmly held by people in Constantinople 
that the Palace was aware of the intended raid, and decided to let 
it take its course and make it a pretext for an Armenian Aceldama. 
Prince Lobanoff had time to receive full accounts of the massacres 
before he was suddenly struck down by death, on September Ist, 
after having, it is believed, made further arrangements with Austria 
calculated to secure a succession of similar harvests. So fearfully 
demoralized has the Concert of Europe become by prostrating itself 
before the least civilized of the Great Powers, that the only punish- 
ment the Ambassadors could agree to inflict on the homicidal 
maniac of the Yildiz Kiosk—which is what the Sultan has become— 
was to refuse to put candles in their windows on the anniversary 
of his accession, which happened to occur a couple of days after- 
wards. It is as though one marked one’s disapproval of the 
Whitechapel murderer by declining to salute him in the street. 
Even this “slight” was toned down, for “the guardships were 
decked with bunting in recognition of the cessation of the mas- 
sacres.” One may probably also assume that the Russian Ain- 
bassador, as on previous occasions, made a private pilgrimage to 
the Palace to explain that the collective refusal to illuminate must 


not be taken too seriously, an 1 that nothing had occurred to change 
the Lobanoff policy. 


Since the Sultan has proved himself beyond all 

nti doubt to be a crack-brained assassin, the dominant 
desire of the overwhelming majority of English- 

men has been to depose him, and their natural impulse is to urge 
the Government to secure this consummation at all costs. High- 
minded enthusiasts have even gone so far as to suggest that we 
should offer Constantinople to Russia as a bribe to co-operate in the 
good work. We feel convinced that this is one of the last solutions 
— if it is a solution—the Government will or should seek, however 
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gratifying to transient emotion. To our mind it would be almost as 
odious to see the sardonic spirit of Prince Lobanoff enthroned in 
triumph at Constantinople, which has suffered so much at his hands, 
as tosee the perpetuation of his protégé’s regime. We find ourselves 
quite unable to join in the general glorification of Russia—the causa 
causans of the present infamy and humiliation. Surely decency 
forbids that Great Britain should seek to crown the callous policy 
that has month after month kept a great area of humanity in a 
state of putrefaction for purely selfish purposes. If our states- 
manship is to surrender itself to sentiment let us make our 
offerings to some wholesome sentiment. We can appreciate the 
indignation which passionately calls upon the nation to face “ the 
world in arms” and sacrifice itself upon the altar of humanity. 
“Let us therefore play the man. If hated England must be, let her 
be hated in a good cause. If die she must, let her remember some 
great words—‘ Beati qui in Domino moriuntur.” (Daily Chronicle.) 
But the let-us-be-magnanimous-to-Russia school appears to us to 
be moving at a singularly inopportune moment. For months 
past M. Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, has 
been a quasi dictator—the Sultan is believed never to have 
actually defied him, but only to have gone to the verge of 
defiance. It is not easy to think patiently of the proposal that 
Great Britain of all Powers should now abase herself in a fit of fine 
sentiment before the most cynical European statesmanship, and 
beseech its acceptance of what it is supposed most to covet. 
Would this even humanize Russian policy? Might it not encourage 
her, should gangrene ever set in in China, for example, to repeat a 
brilliantly successful experiment in the hopes that Pekin and other 
pickings might be tumbled into her lap? This generous bestowal 
of Constantinople also overlooks one obstacle of some importance. 
We should refuse to run the risk of offering Constantinople were it 
ours to give, but it is by no means certain that Russia would accept 
the bribe, though it is clear she will let no one else have it. There 
is a very strong Northern Russian party jealously opposed to the 
Southern expansion of the Empire which dreads the appropriation 
of Constantinople, and the consequent shifting of the political centre 
of gravity. It is a real factor to be reckoned with, though one can 
conceive its repugnance being overborne. 


While Great Britain is bending her mind to the 

ARE GREAT task of rescuing some portion of the Christian 
Coauition. subjects of the Sultan from the further carnage 
awaiting them,the Continental Press has been work- 

ing itself into a paroxysm of passion against her, and alleging 


that her humanitarian professions are a mere cloak for sinister 
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designs. What those designs may be beyond that of stamping out 
a hideous scandal, equally disgraceful and dangerous to Europe as 
to ourselves, Englishmen are at a losstoconceive. They vainly ask 
themselves what this outburst of wrath mgans at the bare sugges- 
tion that Great Britian should do Europe’s dirty work for her. 
Indeed, no adequate explanation has been forthcoming of a really 
peculiar phenomenon. One might have imagined that if our inter- 
vention enabled our enemies to combine against us, which the 
foreign Press tells us they are panting to do, then so far from loading 
us with menaces and parading the “ world in arms” daily before our 
eyes, that it would be shrewder to lure us on to our doom by en- 
couragement and promises of benevolent neutrality. Then having 
got the British head comfortably into chancery, the Continent 
could come and pound it. We suggest this to the journalistic scolds 
ot Vienna and the Bombastes Furiosos of Moscow as a more ingeni- 
ous method and as a welcome variant of their monotonous invective. 
We believe that all this screaming is done partly as a matter of 
bounce and partly to keep up the courage of those who indulge in 
it. The great anti-British combination of Russia, Austria, Germany, 
and France is a pure figment of the imagination—it is the work of 
editorsand not of statesm2n, though no doubt statesmen are prepared 
to use the editors for what they may be worth. Owing to the news- 
paper habit of perpetual mutual quotation, every canard assumes 
forbidding proportions by being passed from one printing press to 
another until at last the ingenuous reader accepts it as an accom- 
plished fact. The real key to the situation is that the Continental 
Powers believe that the forcible intervention of anybody in Turkey 
would cause its dismemberment, and that a division of the spoil 
could not be effected without a general European war opened by 
Austria and Russia, who would probably be joined before its close 
by their respective allies. The weakness of the position of other 
nations in dealing with the Eastern Question is that they all have 
ulterior objects in view which statesmanship believes itself incap- 
able of achieving without war, which under modern conditions 
bears so terrifying an aspect. If therefore by shouting this spectre 
can be kept at a distance and the armed peace preserved it is worth 
while to shout to any extent, but that is no reason why we should 
mistake the significance of the shouts. 


Any menace to the long European peace which 
each nation is so vitally interested in upholding, 
produces convulsions of terror in every capital of 
Europe. That is why Great Britain is loaded with abuse for her 
present importunity, and if her inconvenient scruples can be 
silenced by threats these will continue to be made so long as there 
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is printers’ ink. This suggests at once the strength and the re- 
sponsibility of the British position. If we saw our way to pushing 
on, the anti-British combination would remain a paper weapon. 
Does anybody conceive France, for instance, fighting against us 
to preserve Abdul Hamid on the shambles? Or Italy? Is the 
Pomeranian Grenadier going to step into the breach? Are Austria 
and Russia foreseen fighting side by side over any part of Turkey ? 
The latter can agree, no doubt, to warn us off the question, 
can scream at us and threaten us, but that is a very different 
thing from jointly fighting us on behalf of mutually incom- 
patible interests. We do not covet Constantinople—that is the 
strength of our position—but neither of the proposed allies could 
allow the other to occupy it. Moreover, Russia is wholly un- 
ready to fight us, though her army is prepared for fight- 
ing Germany and Austria, as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s as- 
tonishing information shows. We may be wrong ; everyone out- 
side the Foreign Office is necessarily an amateur is discussing 
these questions, and the situation varies almost from day to day: 
but if this estimate is the true one, as we believe it is, the respon- 
sibility of our position is somewhat different to what it is usually 
assumed to be. The threatened combination would crumble away 
if we presented an ultimatum to the Porte with the resolution to 
follow it up; and it is not a question of risking all we stand for in 
the world against an overwhelming coalition, but of taking a step 
which would almost infallibly lead to a general European war, in 
which we should stand in with the same chances as any other 
nation. We should be loath to say that this lessens, while 
varying, the anxiety of the British Cabinet, but a disinterested 
resoluteness is at some advantage in dealing with selfish terror. 


The existing state of things in Turkey is so against 
nature that one cannot believe in its continuance. 
If it manages to drag along a little longer there 
will probably ensue some tremendous cataclysm for Europe to cope 
with. Let us at the same time recognize and consider some of the 
salient difticulties of the situation. What are the possible steps 
that might be taken were the Powers amenable to British influence. 
The primary object is to prevent further homicide by deposing 
Abdul Hamid. This could only be done by force as the present 
official deposer of Turkish monarchs, the Sheik ul Islam, is a 
creature of the present Sultan’s, and there is no machinery for 
deposing the Sheik. A proclamation should, we assume, be issued 
by the European Concert to the Turkish people informing them 
that Europe had decided to remove their ruler. People whose 
knowledge of Turkey is somewhat vague assume that this 
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would probably be sufficient, as the Sultan would be forth- 
with swept away by an uprising of all classes of his long- 
suffering people. Failing this an European army would occupy 
Constantinople and give effect to the Proclamation after 
overcoming the resistance of the Turkish soldiery who are 
assumed to be faithful to the Sultan. Simultaneously European 
troops would be poured into any provinces threatening serious re- 
sistance. It would be a big job, but if Europe put her back into it, 
it would not be a long one. This is how the problem presents 
itself to the average man, who glides somewhat lightly over the 
real difficulties. The Sultan is the Caliph of the Mussulmans, and 
has appealed to their fanaticism more zealously than any of his recent 
predecessors. His deposition would be an act of Christian Europe, 
and would be obviously owing to his treatment of Christians, which 
is his chief claim to glory in the eyes of good Moslems. As to how 
far all the armies of Europe would be able to protect the surviving 
Christian population of Turkey from a bloody Mohaminedan 
vengeance it would be very hard to say, and would require a very 
much more intimate knowledge of their distribution, resources, and 
powers of self-defence than we possess. 


Put the Powers and their literary fire-eaters on 
StncLE Action. one side and consider the case of isolated action 

by Great Britain. Generous indignation is a 
creditable emotion, but the rescue of Christians is a practical 
undertaking. Have we the means for effecting it, should we 
decide it to be the duty of the British Empire to come forward ? 
There is no doubt that ultimately we could smash up Turkey, but 
that is not the object. The object is to prevent the extermination 
of Christians now in Turkish clutches. Mr. Labouchere has put 
the problem very pithily: “We could, it is true, force a passage 
through the Dardanelles. But what next? Should we bombard 
Constantinople? If so, the entire town, which consists mainly of 
wooden houses, would be burnt. To occupy the town would 
require an army of 100,000 men, for it must not be forgotten that 
the Turks have a large, well-armed, and brave army. The bom- 
bardment would not only let loose against the Christians all the 
Turkish riff-raff of the capital, but it would serve as a signal 
for their massacre in all parts of the Empire.” Russia is 
willing, we know, to take charge of Armenia when its Chris- 
tian population has been destroyed. Great Britain’s policy 
is the exact reverse; she has no project of aggrandizement, 
but desires to prevent extermination. She is confronted at 
the threshold by the fact that if she crosses it the one and 
only thing she desires to prevent will at once take place. So far 
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as we have noticed, none of those who are urging heroism on 
the Government have attempted to deal with the lion standing in 
the path. Lord Rosebery, who has been unsuccessfully appealed 
to to try and force the hand of the Government, rests his hopes of 
a solution of the problem on the visit of the Czar to the Queen. 
His Imperial Majesty has probably never been allowed to realize 
the part played by Russian statesmen during the last year, and 
every Englishman must share Lord Rosebery’s hope that the Queen 
may be able to open the sixtieth year of her reign by a con- 
spicuous and characteristic service to humanity. 


_ Mr. Gladstone has not often succeeded in dis- 

7 eeern cussing foreign affairs without arousing the 
resentment of at least half his fellow country- 

inen. The speech which he lately delivered at Liverpool contains 
one passage, however, making a proposal cordially welcome to the 
natural man, regardless of Party. The desire to have done with 
Turkey altogether will become irresistible if we remain impotent to 
solve the Sultan problem :—* Now, I earnestly hope, and more 
than hope, and I have every trust, that England will not be called 
upon to act alone in this matter, but the right to act alone 
I, for one, will never be a party to renounce. It is a case 
where the cause of complaint is not sufficient only, but fearful in 
its amount, intense in its character, and where we confine ourselves. 
strictly to the measures that such cause of complaint may entail. 
Now in the natural course of things, I am not going to advise her 
Majesty’s Government. It would be going entirely out of my line 
ef duty, and inviting you, I think, to go beyond the purpose of 
this meeting; but there are certain measures that, when a deter- 
mined intention is entertained, one must suppose hypothetically to 
come in the natural course of events. I will first of all suppose, 
then, that every effort to obtain direct and active co-operation 
from any Power of Europe has failed. That is a large sup- 
position—but supposing that—because I am going to suppose 
everything against my own arguments in order that you may 
be enabled to measure the worst of what could possibly happen. 
Well, of course, the first thing would be to require Turkey to 
fulfil her obligations, and to require that by what may be called a 
peremptory demand, and not by one of those demands that are first 
of all delayed for a certain time in deference to the Porte, and then 
delayed in deference to a Commission, and then, pending the report 
of the Commissioner, delayed until the report of the Commission 
begins to be considered. The proceeding that I hope will be 
adopted, and I feel sure should be adopted, is the method of what 
is termed peremptory demand, which is taken, and can properly, 
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be made, when the title is unquestionable and the necessity urgent. 
Well, then, upon the failure to comply with that demand I appre- 
hend the first step to be taken must be the recall of our Ambassador 
from Constantinople, and the corresponding dismissal of the Turkish 
Ambassador from London. I apprehend that that is not creating 
an European war. What I wish to point out are these two things. 
The first is what is called the suspension of diplomatic relations— 
a thing of frequent, I might almost say of constant, occurrence. It 
isa thing which gives no right of objection or of complaint to any- 
body. I do not hesitate to say that in the present relations with 
Turkey it would be a withdrawal of countenance and an escape from 
responsibility as far as it goes. It would be a good thing in itself, 
although I don’t say it would be all the good we ought to contem-~ 
plate. But it would do this: When diplomatic relations have been 
put an end to, or suspended, there arises for all parties the full and 
tree opportunity of considering what shall be done next. And if 
the English people are of opinion that it is enough I will not say 
that is my opinion. They have an unquestioned and unques- 
tionable opportunity of saying so.” 


By the Queen’s desire all celebrations of the sixtieth 
Rob geen year of Her Majesty’s reign are postponed until 
PEACE. next year. It appears not inopportune, however, 
to recall one of the many remarkable episodes in 
the reign, as it is suggestive as regards the present situation and 
encourages hope even against hope of what the Queen may be able 
to accomplish. It has often been rumoured that the Queen took 
action in 1875, when Prince Bismarck desired to renew the Franco- 
German war in order to utterly crush France, who was recovering 
too rapidly from the disasters of five years previously for Bismarck’s 
peace of mind. This doubtful gossip has been turned into an 
authentic fact this very month by the publication (in the Neuste 
Nachrichten, a Bismarckian print) of a remarkable and, as will be 
noted, testy letter from Prince Bismarck to the Emperor William. 
The Queen had, it appears, written to protest against the enter- 
tainment of the outrage which she had learnt that Prince Bis- 
marck contemplated. It is perhaps a not very graceful return for 
the service rendered to the French nation by Her Majesty that the 
French newspapers should now withhold the following letter from 
their readers. The letter is dated Varzin, August 13th, 1875 :— 


- I have the honour to return Queen Victoria’s letter. It would have 
been very interesting had Her Majesty expressed herself more definitely as to the 
origin of these war rumours. Queen Victoria must have explicit confidence in the 
sources of her information, otherwise Her Majesty would not have referred to them 
again, nor would the English Government, on the strength of them, have taken 
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such important, and for us so unfriendly, steps in the matter. I am not aware 
whether your Majesty considers it possible to take Queen Victoria at her word 
when Her Majesty gives the asssurance that it would be ‘an easy matter to prove 
that her fears are not exaggerated.’ It would be of importance to ascertain from 
what quarter such extraordinary mistakes could have been transmitted to Windsor, 

‘** The allusion to persons who are to be looked upon as ‘ representatives’ of 
your Majesty’s Government appears to refer to Count Miinster. It is quite 
possible that Count Miinster, like Count Moltke, may academically have spoken 
of the advantage of a well-timed attack on France, though I am not aware of his 
having done so, nor did he ever receive instructions to that effect. It may well be 
that it is not conducive to peace for France to feel assured that, do what she may, 
she will in no circumstances be attacked. To-day I would no more urge your 
Majesty than in the Luxemburg question in 1867 immediately to wage war on 
the ground that it was probable that the enemy was about to begin. One can 
never be sure enough in advance of the ways of Divine Providence. On the other 
hand, it is certainly not expedient to give the enemy an assurance that we should 
await his attack in all circumstances. On this account I should not be inclined 
to blame Count Miinster should he incidentally have spoken to this effect, and the 
English Government would have no right to make the unofficial utterances of an 
Ambassador the pretext for official measures and, without a word of warning, to 
request the other Powers to bring pressure to bear upon us. 

** So serious and unfriendly a proceeding leads one to suppose that Queen Vic- 
toria has had other reasons to believe in warlike intentions than incidental 
phrases said to have been used by Count Miinster, but which I do not for a 
moment believe. Lord Odo Russell has assured us that on every occasion he 
has expressed his firm belief in our peaceable intentions. On the other hand, all 
Ultramontanes and their friends have accused us privately and openly in the 
Press of being desirous of immediate war, and the French Ambassador, who 
lives in such circles, has sent these fabrications to Paris as trustworthy 
information. But even this would not suffice to inspire Queen Victoria with 
confidence in the untruths mentioned in her letter of June 20th, after they had 
been personally denied by your Majesty. I am too little acquainted with the 
characteristics of Queen Victoria to form an opinion as to whether it is possible 
that the expression ‘it would be an easy matter to prove’ was only employed for 
the purpose of concealing instead of openly acknowledging precipitancy of judg- 
ment.” 


Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar or Commander- 

THE CarTURE in-Chief of the Egyptian army, the British officers 
who have organized it, the British troops that 

accompany it, and the Egyptian soldiers that compose it, have 
celebrated the opening day of the Queen’s sixtieth year in a 
memorable manner. News has arrived as we go to press that the 
town of Dongola has been captured, and that in all probability the 
enemy will evacuate the whole province of that name. The great 
granary of the Sudan will thus be restored to Egypt by the nerve 
of our statesmen and the skill of our soldiers. It has been rescued 
from the rule of a fiend compared to whom the Sultan as a mere 
assassin is a humane man, and the job has been effected at a cost 
of human life which would have been infinitesimal had not the 
expedition been visited by cholera. It also appears to have cost 
very little money, and if, as is stated by The Times correspondent, 
economies have been effected at the expense of the comfort and 
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health of the troops we hope the British taxpayer will represent to 
the Government that though he is anxious to have his pocket reason- 
ably protected, the policy of pinching soldiers on active service finds 
no favour with Englishmen. The mania for doing things on the 
cheap can be carried too far, and in the long run is extravagant, as 
may be seen in South Africa, where we have sought to transfer 
legitimate Imperial expenditure to the shoulders of a stock-jobbing 
company to the great detriment of Imperialism and at an ultimate 
money cost that no actuary has yet been able to estimate. In 
North Africa as trustees of Egypt we set an expedition in motion 
which partly subserved the Imperial object of making a diversion 
for the benefit of Italy. The recovery of the Sudan is a task 
beyond the available means of Egypt, though a legitimate object 
of Egyptian policy. For the present though remarkably prosperous 
she has not the control of her surplus resources, which are mostly 
at the mercy of a foreign and hostile syndicate, and in her own in- 
terests she would not have embarked on a Sudan war this year. The 
expedition was made in Downing Street, and is due to one of the 
most creditable decisions ever taken in that neighbourhood. It was 
warmly supported by the immense majority of Englishmen. It has 
owing to patient forethought, brilliant organization, and steady 
endurance of great physical discomfort and distress, as well as 
much bad luck, now reached the end of its first stage. Great 
Britain aspires to see the Egyptian flag flying over Khartoum, but 
unless we grossly misjudge our countrymen they have no desire 
that it should be planted there by an under-doctored and over- 
worked army operating under the jealous eye of the Treasury. 
Lord Salisbury jocularly suggested some months ago that “those 
millionaires who support raids and invasions” have an oppor- 
tunity of showing their Imperial zeal in the Sudan, but as there is 
no market in Sudan shares it would be as surprising as, from the 
nation’s point of view, it would be regrettable if the hint were 
taken. The nation is proud of the expedition and prepared to 
pay for it, and the suggestion that it is being “starved” is odious 
to nine Englishmen out of ten. 


Englishmen continue to learn from their news- 

WHERE ARE THE papers that “the silver craze” in America is dying 
~~ away, and that Mr. Bryan’s defeat in November is 

assured. These predictions rest upon the most inadequate data, and 
no credit should be placed in them. The Press appears to rely 
for its information about the United States largely upon the 
news agencies, and after recent experience of the worthlessness of 
these mediums, prudent people are beginning to view their tele- 
grams with some suspicion in the absence of independent confirma- 
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tion. Such messages are usually the handiwork of men who have 
neither the education, the judgment, the knowledge, or the detach- 
ment necessary to gauge a complicated political situation. They 
have shown themselves incapable of transmitting trustworthy 
news from South Africa, and the news from New York is not a 
whit more reliable. To our mind it is simply deplorable that the 
great English newspapers which are conducted with so much enter- 
prise, so little regard for expense, and generally with such a shrewd 
eye for what is interesting in the world should not be better 
equipped for this great Presidential Campaign. Americans very 
fairly complain that unless they actually threaten us with war we 
appear to take no serious interest in their political affairs, and 
cynics can be heard to say that these threats are partly due to 
resentment at this nonchalance. It is distinctly irritating to the in- 
telligent American abroad to find that the only copious news of his 
country conveyed to Europe, is confined to atmospheric phenomena 
such as blizzards and heat waves, or social catastrophes such as 
strikes, lynchings or millionaire-marriages, while his great poli- 
tical events are deemed less worthy of well-organized publicity 
than the affairs of Crete, the Transvaal, or Zanzibar. Mr. Stead 
makes some very pertinent remarks on “our able editors napping” 
in the current Review of Reviews, which coming from an expert 
should stir them out of their supineness. Americans are likewise 
grossly misinformed about English politics, as may be gathered 
from the columns of even their very best papers, but that is no 
reason we should continue to grope helplessly in Cimmerian dark- 
ness until some great crisis bursts upon a startled nation. Senator 
Tillman in the opening sentences of the remarkable article he con- 
tributes to this National Review makes some admirable comments 
on the mutual but surely not incurable ignorance of Americans 
and Englishmen of one another's affairs. 


With regard to the external relations between the 
two countries, the New York Sun points out with 
much pertinence that English politicians ought 
to keep themselves in touch with American opinion, and watch 
the questions affecting the two nations which are rising to the 
surface in the States. Our present system is to cultivate 
a blank ignorance of American affairs; and then when the 
storm comes which any well-informed observer could have fore- 
seen—the Venezuelan propaganda had been afoot for at least a 
year—we begin to gush about the Great Republic, and laugh at 
the possibility of a quarrel between two such affectionate kinsmen. 
‘There might be something to say for this method if it were 


An AMERICAN 
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attended with success, but the protestations of friendliness are un- 
fortunately regarded as an additional provocation of the previous 
ignorance. A little more information in between whiles, and a 
little less rapture during the trouble would probable be a more 
successful, as it would be a more sensible and dignified, attitude. 
As The Sun puts it: “The information wanted by sensible men in 
London is information touching the wishes and convictions of the 
great’ body of the American people, which wishes and convictions 
are certain to be reflected in the Federal legislature, which is the 
war-making power. There is but one way of obtaining in advance 
such information, which is, of course, indispensable to English 
statesmen, and that is to examine carefully those American news- 
papers which, whenever international questions like those affecting 
Hawaii and Venezuela come to the front, have been found to 
announce with unerring accuracy the feelings and opinions of the 
great mass of American citizens.” 


While no decisive factor likely to give the victory 


THe _ to one side or the other has revealed itself during 
** BAROMETER ”’ : . 
STATES. the past month in the American struggle, three 


episodes of noteworthy importance have occurred. 
They are differently interpreted according to the predilections of 
the observer. The autumn State elections have been held in 
Vermont and Maine, which in past Presidential contests have 
usually played the part of “barometers,” and the fact that over- 
whelming Republican triumphs have now occurred in these two 
States, leads many people to suppose that a Republican victory 
in the larger arena is a foregone conclusion. Against this 
is pointed out the fact that Vermont and Maine could by no 
possibility act as “barometers” to the present election, which 
differs from all its predecessors in being a sectional struggle 
between the North-East versus the rest of the Republic, and that no 
New England State can forecast by its action that of Illinois, 
Kentucky, or California. The huge Republican majorities in 
Vermont and Maine should, however, assure the support of New 
York State and Pennsylvania, with their sixty-eight electoral 
votes to Mr. McKinley, but this carries prophecy no further, as 
without these great pillars he would have had no chance whatso- 
ever, and no serious person has hitherto regarded him as out of 
the running. The New England elections are, however, significant 
in accentuating the geographical aspect of the campaign, which is 
one of its most sinister features. It lcoks as though the Eastern 
States will be more Eastern and hostile to the West and South 
than ever, and if the latter show themselves equally dogged and 
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uncompromising the decision on November 3rd, stereotyping their 
irreconcilability so far from terminating a period of anxiety and 
unrest will give further cause for alarm to all patriotic Americans. 


Besides the pronouncements of Vermont and Maine 
__THk _ there must also be recorded the important step 
SouND MONEY 

Democrats. taken by those Democrats who are unable “ to find 
salvation ” in the Chicago Platform of Free Silver 

or National Bimetallism—a very large percentage of them, like 
Mr. Whitney, being International Bimetallists. This “Sound 
Money ” Section of the Party finding itself in very much the same 
position as our Liberal Unionists ten years ago, when the bulk of 
their former Party capitulated to Mr. Parnell, has, after some 
deliberation adopted a different policy to that which commended 
itself to the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain. At the 
General Election of 1886, the Liberal Unionists in the presence of 
a great national peril decided—most wisely as it turned out—to 
act with the Conservatives and to vote for Conservatives against 
Home Rulers. In return the Conservatives supported sitting Liberal 
Unionists, and the combined forces achieved a great triumph. 
Had they been unable to combine, and had the Liberal Unionists 
insisted on running third candidates of their own, the Home Rulers 
would in all probability have won, and the country would have 
been dismembered. The decision of the Sound Money Democrats, 
in the presence of what they regard as a great national peril, to start 
separate candidates, is consequently of the deepest interest to 
Englishmen, and the effect of their experiment will be watched with 
close attention here. Their primary object, seeing that they have 
no hopes of capturing the Presidency or Vice-Presidency for their 
own candidates (General Palmer, of Illinois, and Mr. S. B. Buckner, 
of Kentucky), is to secure the victory for “Sound Money” in the 
person of Mr. McKinley. Their success depends not merely on the 
number of Democratic votes they can detach from Mr. Bryan, but. 
also upon the smallness of the injury they will inflict on Mr. McKin- 
ley’s poll. Iftheir haven affords a refuge mainly to voters who 
are so constituted as to be unable to abstain from polling for some- 
one labelled “ Democrat,” they will admittedly create a valuable di- 
version in favour of “Sound Money.” Should they happen on the 
other hand to attract a large contingent of Democratic voters who 
could have been persuaded to support “Sound Money,” even when 
labelled “ Republican,” their action may secure the return of the 
arch enemy. As American electioneerers are the cleverest in the 
world they have presumably made no mistake, though now that 
the third ticket is started its promoters appear to be less enthusias- 
tic about it than they were, and a good many Sound Money Demo- 
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erats have declared that safety is only to be found in swelling Mr. 
McKinley’s poll. Oneview of the third candidature not unattractive 
to keen party men is that a nucleus may thus be formed for the re- 
construction of the Democratic Party—-when the Free Silver fever 
has subsided—before the election of 1900. The Sound Money 


Democrats are expected to poll between 500,000 and one million 
votes, 


There are thus three principal “tickets” pre- 
Tie THREE sented to the American people. Upon these de- 
cision will be made on November 3rd, when the 
primary electors elect the Electoral College; but as tradition has 
deprived the Electoral College—contrary to the intentions of the 
framers of the American Constitution—of all initiative, its mem- 
bers have become mere ballot papers. The election of November 
3rd is, therefore, virtually the Presidential Election, although, as 
we reminded our readers last month, the new regime does not 
take effect until March 4th, when Mr. Cleveland evacuates his 
office. It will be important to remember, should Mr. Bryan be 
elected, as we read our terror-stricken newspapers, that in any 
case the end of the world will not set in until March next year. 
For convenience we tabulate the principal Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential nominees : 


For THE PRESIDENCY (1897-1901). 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, nominated by the 
Democratic Party, the Populists, and the Silver Republicans. 
Major William McKinley, of Ohio, nominated by the Repub- 
lican Party. 
General J. M. Palmer, of Illinois, nominated by the Dissentient, 
or Sound Money Democrats. 


For THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 

Mr. Arthur Sewall, of Maine, nominated with Mr. Bryan, except 
by the Populists. 

Mr. Garrett A. Hobart, nominated with Mr. McKinley. 

Mr. S. B. Buckner, of Kentucky, nominated with General 
Palmer. 

Mr. Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, nominated by the Populists, 
who declined to accept Mr. Sewall. 


The Daily Chronicle's American correspondent, 

AxYnopy's who writes a most creditably dispassionate letter 

from time to time, states in his last communica- 

tion that had the election been held in August, Mr. Bryan would have 

been returned by tremendous majorities. ‘his view is corrobor- 
VOL, XXVIII. 11 
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ated by Dr. Albert Shaw, the editor of The New York Review of 
Reviews, whose summary of the month is at this juncture quite 
invaluable, as though he desires to see Free Silver defeated, he 
declines to blind himself either to the bona fides or the force 
of the movement. Both these observers are agreed that prediction 
is now quite impossible, and they suggest that there has been 
some slacking of the Silver tide. Mr. Stead, on the other 
hand, tells us that “a Republican of eminence in Minnesota” 
told him recently “that he believed Mr. Bryan was almost sure 
to win. He was working for Mr. McKinley, upon whom he had 
called on his way to Europe; he was well posted in the latest 
news from the doubtful States, and his deliberate judgment was 
that Mr. McKinley would have to fight for his life, and could 
only hope to win, if at all, by the skin of his teeth.” It will be a 
tremendous contest, and according to the present outlook, Mr. 
McKinley may win, but the odds in his favour are of the slenderest, 
and no reader of The National Review should be astonished at Mr. 
Bryan’s success. We are able to quote from an interesting private 
letter that has just reached us from Chicago :— 


** One of the parties in this campaign has millions to spend, and is spending 
it with almost reckless lavishness. The other party has barely funds to meet 
necessary expenses. I have visited both parties’ headquarters in this city this 
week. In one I found a stock of literature which I could easily have carried off 
myself ; in the other I found that they had been sending out from three to twenty 
tons of literature per day. The one party has control of nearly all the news- 
papers—all in this city save a minor evening sheet—while the other party is 
almost destitute of this means of influence in the campaign. The Secretary of 
the Illinois State Central Committee remarked to me this week, ‘ They,’ meaning 
the McKinley Party, ‘have all the money, and all the newspapers, and all we 
have is the people.’ So it seems. Certainly to me it seems there has been more 
study of true politics in this country the past six months than previously in 
thirty years. So while the political forees now seem to indicate the success of 
Mckinley in November next—this question will not down. The people are 
aroused, and if money and the partisan newspapers carry this election for the 
gold standard, I very much doubt if the successful candidates will dare carry the 
announced purpose into effect, and in 1900, if the issue is not settled before, we 


will all be bimetallists, or be * begging,’ as your Arnold puts it, ‘for leave to 
live.’” 


Mr. Abraham Mills writes on the other hand from 


A the Union Club, New York to The Spectator to 


NEW YORK 


View. give “a little assurance tomy English friends why 

their American investments are not so seriously 

menaced by the present political campaign as surface indications 

imply,” and he marshals “ eight enormous interests in this country 

so greatly menaced in that most sensitive organ—the pocket—by 

the threat of free coinage of silver that their votes against it may 
be confidently reckoned upon. These are :— 
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* 


*(1) Workers in all mechanical industries (more than four millions of them of vot- 
ing age).—Their wages are the highest in the world and are now paid in gold, 
Their masters are seging to it that they shall know the diffrence between a 
fifty cent dollar in silver and a hundred cent dollar in gold. 

‘(2) Labourers in agricultural and other outdoor pursuits.—They number two and 
a half millions, with a common school education which enables them to realize 
that a half is not equal to a whole. 

**(3) The four million men who have their lives insured for 10,000,000 dollars in 


- 


gold. 

‘(4) Men interested in building loan societies, owning in them about 750,000,000 
dollars. 

(5) Depositors in savings-banks and trust companies.—There are more than five 
millions of them with more than 2,000,000,000 dollars at stake. 

*+(6) A million of pensioners, all voters, drawing annually from the National Trea- 

sury 140,000,000 dollars. 

‘**(7) Employés of railroads and tramways.—There are a million and a half of them 
on the pay-rolls, They cannot possibly get more in silver than they do now in 
gold, as these railways cannot increase rates, and many will curtail their 
service and discharge their men owing to lack of business. 

-(3) The churches.—The Roman Catholic is our largest single property owner, real 
and personal. It is strictly controlled by its hierarchy. How will its priests 
instruct its voters? The Methodist comes next with its million of members, 
Its chief Bishop has taken the most pronounced position for sound money. 
The heads of the other denominations will probably do likewise.” 


Mr. Mills adds that these classes “ constitute an enormous majority 
of the whole voting population.” No doubt they do, and Mr. Mills 
is alone in crediting their votes against Free Silver. We feel in- 
clined to warn English investors against accepting political “ tips” 
coming from New York clubs, however honourable and distinguished 
may be the men giving them. The members of these excellent 
institutions are as a general rule as little in touch with the decid- 
inz factors in the United States as members of our Bachelors’ Club 
are with popular opinion in Portugal. The issue of the comin 
contest is probably in the hands of the farmers of Illinois, and one 
might safely bet one’s bottom dollar that very few members of the 
Uaion Club have ever seen an Illinois farmer, who lives as far from 
them as a Portugee from Piccadilly. The ignorance prevailing in 
the Eastern States of the conditions and views of the Central and 
W .stern States is indeed amazing, and is largely responsible for the 
peesent trouble. Let any man who wishes to enjoy an agreeable 
and clever society by all means make his way to New York or 
Boston; but if he is wise he will not in other parts of the Union 
quote New York or Boston opinion as conclusive in political 
mnatters. 


As it is sought to represent the Free Silver move- 
a ment as a mere piece of rascality upon the part of 

** BAREFACED : ° ° ; 
Rossery.” dishonest debtors anxious to repudiate just bur- 
dens, and as the serious side of their case is never 
presented to the British public, we extract a somewhat lengthy 


11 * 
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passage from an able article contributed by the Hon. R. P. Bland, 
one of the leading “Silver” men in the States, to the September 
North American Review. An American can quite honestly believe 
—though we may not share his opinion—that his country is big 
enough and strong enough to so enhance the value of silver by 
according it its former privilege of free mintage at 16 to 1 
as to establish this ratio as the market rate throughout the world. 
Such was the effect of the action of the Latin Union with its 
ratio of 154 to 1, which successfully withstood and triumphed 
over a serics of tremendous trials, and only succumbed at last 
—when French nerves were somewhat unstrung—to the Franco- 
German War plus the German demonetization of silver. The 
best economic opinion is, we believe, against Mr. Bland as to the 
ability of his country to maintain the ratio single-handed, but 
his argument is worthy of attention if only as a reply to the coin- 
mon charge that the Free Silver movement only aims at silver 
monometallism, and the sponging out of 50 per cent. of “just debts.” 
It is clear, looking at the matter purely from a creditor’s point of 
view, that it is immaterial to the latter whether he is paid in gold 
or silver, provided he gets the market rate, and if the United States 
were able by remonetizing silver to replace the present market 
rate of about 30 to 1 by a new market rate of 16 to 1, the 
position of the creditor would not be affected. He would now be 
willing to take 30 1b. of silver for 1 lb. of gold, or whatever the 
exact market value may be; under Mr. Bland’s regime he 
would be equally willing to take 16 Ib. of silver in the place of 
1 lb. of gold, without that sense of being the victim of a “ bare- 
faced robbery” which we understand Lord Farrer would experience. 
We are of course assuming that the American ratio became the 
world-wide market rate. It need hardly be added that under 
the new regime business would be conducted as it is at present by 
means of paper, only the paper would rest on a different basis—a 


fairer, a firmer, a broader, a more scientific as well as a more his- 
toric basis. 


We append the extract from Mr. Bland’s article 
Mr. BLAND’S as ‘ 
Articie,  2bove referred to :— 


‘* We insist that this country is abundantly able to maintain a financial system 
of its own, The Republican Party, in its St. Louis platform, confesses that 
bimetallism is preferable to gold monometallism, but demands the maintenance of 
the gold standard until international agreement can be had looking to the estab- 
lishment of bimetallism throughout the world. The people of the United States 
have become impatient upon the question of international bimetallism, For more 
than twenty yews the argument of international bimetallism has loomed up to 
thwart the hopes of the American people upon this subject. It has been interjected 
into every campaign, and been made a stumbling-block to every step looking to- 
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wards the restoration of silver by the American people. They will no longer be 
fooled inthis way. We must either establish bimetallism for ourselves or surrender 
the fight and content ourselves with the single gold standard for all time. The 
people of the United States, while not so large in population as are France and 
(rermany and Great Britain combined, yet constitute nearly 75,000,000 people, with 
productive power as great as all three of the nationsnamed. We have acommercial 
power equal to theirs. And besides all this, we are a nation comparatively new, 
w.th an immense territory yet to be developed, and with enterprises to be entered 
upon far exceeding the resources of all Europe combined. In other words, if the 
nitions of Europe combined could maintain a bimetallic standard, the United States 
«vn do soalone ; for our commercial power and our needs for money are as great as 
tose of the principal countries of Europe combined. The demands of this country 
tor silver would equal or exceed the demands for silver as money by France, Eng- 
lund, and Germany together ; and yet in the face of this fact, well known by sen- 
sible people, the advocates of the single gold standard insist that under the free 
coinage of silver favoured by the Chicazo platform, the demand for silver by the 
people of this country would not cause its value to appreciate, as compared with 
xold. No man in his senses but can see that should our Government cease its 
eat demand for gold, which now exists under the single gold standard, and throw 
its power upon the side of silver, making its demand for silver instead of gold, such 
wv condition would inevitably lower the value of gold and appreciate that of silver, 
thus bringing the two metals to practical parity in this country, and throughout 
the world. Whatever value we should give to silver at our mints that metal would 
obcvin the world over. No matter where silver might be, it would there command 
the same price it would have in the United States, less the cost of transportation ; 
for no man would take less for his silver, anywhere in the world, than he could 
procure for it atour Mints. And hence, instead of silver coming here to be coined, 
us is insisted by the advocates of the single gold standard, silver would perform 
monetary duty throughout the world, atthe value fixed upon it by our mints. It 
would remain in the various countries where needed, and pass at the monetary 
value fixed in the United States.” 


The campaign of the Silver Party is, as we all 
—— IN well know, often violent, as extracts from Mr, 
Usirep Srates. Bryan’s speeches are quoted to show the nature 
of his appeals. The fight is indeed being car- 
ried on on both sides with an intensity of feeling and a bitter- 
ness which, perhaps, we have hardly realized. Two articles—not 
speeches—in the last number of The Forum, a very high-class 
review, give some idea of the sentiments inspired by the Free 
Silver programme in the minds of its opponents. Mr. Isaac Rice 
i Constitutional and international lawyer, contributes a long paper 
with the uncompromising heading, “ Thou Shalt Not Steal,” which 
contains the following typical passage :— 


‘If the Democratic Party should be victorious, our Government would thereby 
announce its fraudulent bankruptey. Simultaneously our community would lose 
its ability to pay taxes, all imports suddenly ceasing. Borrow the Government 
could not, for no one would lend ; even if the Administration were not bound by 
the platform to issue no bonds in time of peace, it could not raise money, for no 
one would trust it. Then all Government employees, and with them the em- 
ployees of the States and the municipalities, the judges, the police, the army, the 
navy, and the pensioners, would have their means of subsistence cut off at once. 
The general paralysis of business would at the same time cause the stopping of 
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all factories, shut down all mills, close all avenues of useful employment. 
amine, compared with which all those of which history has a record woul | 
appear as plenty, would reign throughout the land. Fathers would witness their 
families suffering the pangs of hunger, and nowhere to look for food. Thousands 
and tens of thousands would perish in the agonies of starvation. Desolation 
would spread from one end to the other of the country. The Government could 
give no succour, The paper money which it would hurry to issue would, like th: 
note of any fraudulent bankrupt, be utterly worthless. Its promise to pay would 
be deemed a hollow mockery. In vain would we look for help toward foreign 
nations. A dynamiter mutilated by his own bomb can hardly expect sympathy. 
A pirate sailing under the black flag can expect no aid. The days of the Repul- 
lic would not be lengthened in this land. We cannot be an abomination to the 
Lord and live. 

‘* Every citizen of every State should see to it that not one star should be soiled 
in the galaxy of our flag. The inhabitant of every county, every city, every 
hamlet, should preserve from keen degradation the place of his home so that in 
after years it may not be pointed out and shunned as a place which could not be 
trusted ; as a place where they decree unrighteous decrees, where the widows arc 
their prey, and where they rob the fatherless,” 


Mr. Rice is followed in a more measured manner by the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, one of the most eminent of living Americans, 
a diplomatist of great experience and a scholar and writer 
of high repute—the first President of Cornell University, and 
now a member of the Venezuelan Boundary Commission. In 
his striking pages entitled “Encouragements in the Present 
Crisis,’ Mr. White tells us:— 

‘*The crisis is indeed a great one. These questions now presented are more 

serious than any since 1861; perhaps in some respects more serious even than 
those. For had our nation then been divided, though that would have been a 
fearful loss to civilization, to liberty, and to humanity, there would have been no 
indelible disgrace to popular government like that involved in a repudiation of its 
honest debts by the richest and most enterprising people the world has ever seen. 
But while the questions at present involved are of vast import, those looming up 
just beyond are infinitely greater. For those concern the continuance of this 
Republic.” 
There is no doubt but that the political situation in the States is 
graver than it has been for thirty years, after every allowance has 
been made for the fervour native to American electioneering 
eloquence. One part of the nation is accused of piracy and the 
other of usury. 


From the point of view of international bimetallism 
the most interesting incident of the month is the 
letter recently addressed by Prince Bismarck to the 
Governor of Texas, which will be of immense service to the Free 
Silver cause owing to the number of German voters in the States: 
“Dear Sir,—I have received your courteous letter of July 1. I 
have always had a predilection for a double standard, without, how- 
ever, when I was in office, regarding myself as infallible as against 
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experts. I still think it is advisable to seek to bring about an 
understanding between the States which are principally interested 
in the world’s commerce in the direction of a double standard. 
The United States have economically greater freedom of movement 
than any of the European States, and if North America should find 
it compatible with its interests to make an independent step in the 
direction of a double standard I believe that such action would 
have a favourable influence on the establishment of an international 
agreement and the adhesion of the European States. With the 
assurance of my distinguished consideration, I am your most 
obedient servant,—BISMARCK.” 


A distinguished American Professor of History has 

4 Commas lately published an essay entitled, Why Americans 
Dislike England.* One cannot follow the present 

campaign without realizing that the disagreeable fact suggested on 
his title-page is more true than false. All parties now fighting for 
power in the States make appeals to American prejudice against 
this country, or have recently done so. Mr. McKinley, who is 
so freely patronized by London journalism, has at his back 
some of the leading fire-eaters of the country, such as Senator 
Cabot Lodge and Senator Chandler, two zealous apostles of 
British hatred; and not a little of the Republican candidate’s 
popularity is due to his authorship of a tariff damaging to British 
trade, and his being pledged beyond his competitors to carry out a 
spirited Foreign Policy. His advent to power is gleefully looked 
forward to by his countrymen as promising a provocative attitude 
towards this country. Again, a perusal of Coin’s Financial 
School will give some impression of the feelings of Mr. 
Bryan’s followers, who are told by their principal text-writer 
that a war of “emancipation” with England would be one of 
the most “ popular” ever waged, and the reported speeches of their 
candidate are fully abreast of their own sentiments. Finally, the 
Sound Money Democrats can claim that Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Olney—belonging to their section of the Party—were the authors 
of the famous Venezuelan Message, which made the British “ sit 
up.” <A condition of public opinion has thus been created in 
America which makes the future relations between the two 
countries one of great anxiety. If their peoples could mingle 
freely together there would be no risk of their quarrelling, but 
they are sundered by three thousand miles of sea, and people with 
their own contemptible axes to grind are interested in mutually 
misrepresenting them. The outlook to our mind is a grim one 


* Why Americans Dislike England. By George Burton Adams, Professor 
History in Yale University. Philadelphia, Henry Altemus. 
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as some desperate American politician may be tempted to seek 
the union of a somewhat divided nation by leading it into a 
foreign war with the country steadily held up to its odium. The 
value of Professor Adams's essay is due to its being an obviously 
unbiassed and impersonal exposition of the average American 
attitude towards England. He tells us that “the fact is undeni- 
able that the mass of Americans look upon England alone among 
all the nations of the world as the one which is naturally un- 
friendly to us, and which we must always regard with suspicion.” 
We feel convinced that the readers of The National Review would 
be hardly more surprised to learn that Scotland regarded England 


as her principal enemy; but it is better to realize a disagreeable 
fact than to live in a fool’s paradise. 


This annus mirabilis has indeed taken a charac- 
- THE __ teristic holiday, as may be seen by a glance over 
** GOOSEBERRY ° . 
SEASON. the long array of important events which the de- 
sire to deal somewhat fully with the two great 
Crises of the East and West has compelled us to pass over. 
Our chronicle is indeed fragmentary, for though inordinately long, 
it omits all mention of the following episodes of the month :— 
The Bombardment of Zanzibar, the Chaos in Matabeleland, the 
Reforms carried in the Transvaal, the Congo State Revelations, 
the French Crisis in Madagascar, the Abyssinian Menace to Italy, 
the rumoured Famine in Russia, the arrest of Tynan, the new 
Dynamite Plot, the Czar’s Continental Journey, the Resignation 
of Marquis Ito, the Opening of the Canadian Parliament, the 
Tupper-Aberdeen Controversy, the Settlement in Manitoba, Mr. 
Laurier’s attitude towards the United States, the Terms of the 
Cretan Settlement, the Report of the Vaccination Commission, the 
Report of the Financial Relations Commission, the proposed 
Alcohol Monopoly in France, the Convention of the Irish Race, 
the Revolt in the Philippines, the Coming Catastrophe in Cuba, 
the Perilous Condition of Spain, the Triumph of the North Pole 
or Mr. Gladstone’s Return to Public Life, to mention a few of 
the leading features of a “Gooseberry” Season, the emptiness of 
which in normal years is enlivened by “eye witnesses ” on the Sea 
Serpent. This year the Sea Serpent has been crowded out. 
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TENTERDEN steeple was the cause of Goodwin Sands. Surely 
everybody knows that,—though, indeed, there have not been want- 
ing captious people who have not scrupled to dispute the con- 
nection between the supposed cause and the supposed effect. 
The gold standard is the source, the well-spring, the seed, the 
bulwark, the soul, the cuusv cawsans of England’s prosperity ; 
the “only begetter” and maintainer of the commercial supre- 
macy of Great Britain, and of the financial supremacy of London. 
Everybody knows that too—everybody who is anybody. The 
Gold Standard Defence Association and Mr. George Peel know 
it, some of our statesmen know it, and so do troops of lesser 
folk—Di minorum gentiwm—authors of anonymous letters to 
the newspapers—profuse in writing, but careful to abstain from 
reading and thinking. They are all quite sure of it, and I only 
venture to provide them here with a choice of metaphors in 
the hope of suggesting some relief for the monotony of mono- 
metallist iteration when the learned professors of the faith— 
“There is no other money but gold, and Harcourt is the prophet 
of gold”—again write on this subject. I might, perhaps, have 
done them a greater kindness if I had suggested a few points in 
elucidation of the theme, explaining the modus operandi, telling 
them how the gold standard came to do it, when it began to do it, 
and by what steps it finally attained to do it. But I must confess 
my inability, I don’t know any of these things, and I have been for 
years sitting at the feet of the monometallist prophets waiting for the 
outpouring of their wisdom; but in vain. The profane may imagine 
that the prophets don’t know, and that they therefore, wisely per- 
haps, say nothing about it. The more devout may think that they 
are practising economy—not at all the political, but the theological 
variety of that virtue—and refuse to administer such strong meat to 
the weak digestion of the merchants of Great Britain. I incline to 
the latter theory. It cannot be that they don’t know. The ripe 
commercial experience of Sir William Harcourt and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, the splendid mercantile career of Lord Farrer, Lord 
Welby, and Lord Playfair, cannot have left them ignorant of 
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matters of such vital necessity to the substantiating of what, to less 
experienced and less learned persons, seems a very daring and a 
wholly-unfounded proposition. 

Still, there are difficulties. If they know all these things and 
are right in their assertion, then Sir Robert Peel knew little, Mr. 
Disraeli knew nothing, and Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour nothing 
at all. When Sir Robert established the gold standard in this 
country and finally closed the mint to silver, he gave no hint of a 
suggestion that by that action he was inaugurating a new era of 
prosperity to great Britain. As a matter of fact, he was inaugura- 
ting an era of disaster—acute for some years, and made more acute 
by halving the measure of value, and again passing into an even 
more dangerous stage when in 1873-6 the counteracting influence 
of the French monetary system was removed. Sir Robert Peel 
knew his history better, and was himself more wise than to suppose 
that the commercial prosperity of England was then awaiting 
creation, and that he was to be its creator. He recommended gold 
as the sole standard because, as he intimated in his speech in 1844, 
he deemed it on the whole better than silver, or than a joint 
standard of both metals. I will touch presently on the incom- 
patibility of what he then said with the only argumentative plea 
which the monometallists have as yet ventured to urge for the pre- 
eminence of the gold standard. 

I have cited Mr. Disraeli, who I think may fairly pair off with 
Sir William Harcourt, but I don’t think I shall be bearing too 
hardly on the present Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons if I exalt the older statesman above him in Statecraft 
and Forethought. He, speaking at Glasgow, on the 20th Novem- 
ber, 1873, when the Latin Union was but just beginning to take 
action in the direction of restricting the coinage of silver, said :— 


**T attribute the monetary disturbance that has occurred, and is now to a cer- 
tain degree acting very injuriously to trade, I attribute it to the changes which 
the Governments in Europe are making in reference to their standard of value. 
- . « It is the greatest delusion in the world to attribute the commercial pre- 
ponderance and prosperity of England to our having a gold standard. Our gold 
standard is not the cause of our commercial supremacy. It is quite evident we 
must prepare ourselves for great convulsions in the money market, not occasioned 
by speculation or any old cause which has been alleged, but by a new cause with 
which we are not sufficiently acquainted.” 


And at another time in the House of Lords, 29th March, 1879, 
he said, speaking of the distress in the Forties, and its alleged 
causes :— 


“Be that as it may, very great discontent existed, and suddenly, after three 
or four years, there was an extraordinary revival in trade and a great elevation in 
prices. How did that occur? One of the most wonderful events in the history of 
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the world happened, and that was the discovery of gold in California. In 1852, 
£36,000,000 of gold were poured into Europe, and when your lordships recollect 
that the business of the world until that time was carried on by an amount of gold 
which, I believe, never reached £6,000,000 a year, you can at once apprehend the 
effect of this discovery. In one year there came £36,000,000 of gold, and in five 
years £150,000,000 of gold were poured into Europe. The consequence was that 
prices were raised immensely.” 


He then refers to the demonetization of silver on the Continent, 
and proceeds :— 


‘*We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the great revolution in the price of 
‘silver when both France and Germany, the one with sixty millions, the other 
with eighty millions of silver, were anxious to avail themselves of the *change 
which had occurred, and to substitute a gold currency, All this time the produce 
of the gold mines of Australia and California has been steadily diminishing, and 
the consequence is that while these great alterations of currency in favour of a 
gold currency have been made, notwithstanding an increase of population, which 
alone requires a considerable increase of gold currency to carry on its transactions, 
the amount every year has diminished until a state of affairs has been brought 
about by gold discoveries the exact reverse of what they produced at first. Gold 
is every day appreciating in value, and as it appreciates in value the lower become 
prices.” 

Nor was Mr. Goschen behindhand in expressing a like opinion 
as to the cause of the financial supremacy of London, insisting as 
strongly on the positive view as Disraeli had on the negative. 
Disraeli showed what it was not, and Goschen showed what it was, 
namely, the stupendous and never-ceasing exports of England, 
which dominate the markets of the world, and while these exports 
are the effect of the industrial quality of her people, they are the 
fertile cause of the credit of London mercantile houses, and of the 
wide-spreading credit-business of London bankers. 

I may venture to repeat my own expression of the same view 
printed some years ago— 


**Our financial prosperity, our commercial greatness, are built upon a wider 
basis than the colour or the singleness of our money. They are built upon tiie 
energy, the enterprise, and the integrity of our fathers, and are maintained by 
the same qualities in our fathers’ sons. They rest on our accumulated capital 
on our accumulated mercantile experience, and on two hundred years of uninter- 
rupted internal peace ; and they owe much to our excellent harbours, and our 
unlimited capacity for production.” 


But some of our statesmen ignore all these things, scoff at our 
productive power, and at our producers, and are content with the 
barren and impotent conclusion that our prosperity depends on the 
particular metal used as our medium of exchange and measure of 
value—that, in the words of Sir W. Harcourt in the debate on the 
17th of March last :— 


‘*England does not intend to depart from its present monetary system, or to 
‘give up the gold standard upon which, for the greater part of this century, it has 
acted, and upon which its unequalled prosperity has been founded.” 
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In another speech he insists on the “stability” of the gold 
standard as the reason for its superior excellence, and suitableness 
for the requirements of a great nation; and Mr. Gladstone not only 
said the same in the debate of February 28th, 1893, but gave his 
reasons for the belief, reasons at, which we need not wonder when 
we remember that it is not long since he told us that he had 
never had time to study the question. But neither of these states- 
men is without knowledge of so much political economy as tells 
us that the only test of the stability of a standard on measure 
of value lies in its comparison with the things measured by it. 
Thus if a Mexican had to give twice as much of this commodity, 
silver, for his breakfast as he used to do, it would follow that the 
seller of breakfast-stuff would give but half as much of that com- 
modity for the same amount of metal as he used to do. Silver 
would be cheap to him, breakfast-stuff would be dear to the silver- 
man—both would be variable, and both in that case would have 
varied. As a matter of fact, nothing of the kind happened 
in Mexico for some twenty years after 1873, as our Consular 
Reports show, and as was in evidence given as to silver countries 
generally, before the Gold and Silver Commission. Silver varied 
scarcely at all, buying on the average almost exactly as much as it 
ever did; such slight variation as there was, being, of course, 
differentiated by the especial circumstances of each separate com- 
modity. It must be so. If silver is cheap as measured in com- 
modities, so also may one or other commodity be abnormally 
cheap or abnormally dear as measured in silver, because of its 
abnormal abundance or abnormal scarcity, in proportion to the 
demand. Thus the Indian and the Mexican find a certain com- 
modity — gold —enormously dear as measured in their silver 
money—nearly 100 per cent. dearer than it was, while scarcely any 
other commodity was for a long time more than 3 per cent. dearer. 
The conclusion is inevitable, that the circumstances of gold must 
have changed; that whereas some few commodities have become 
unusally, though but slightly scarce, gold has become abnorm- 
ally and enormously scarce in respect of the demand for it on the 
part of them and others. In Japan, indeed, and possibly in other 
countries of the Far East, there has been a considerable fall in the 
purchasing power of silver during the last eighteen months; but, tak- 
ing the whole period since 1873, the two metals are in this strange 
condition. Silver is practically unchanged as to all commodities but 
one, and that one—gold. Gold is changed, and greatly changed, in 
respect of all commodities, including silver, not indeed uniformly 
(any more than silver is in its slight variations) because the circum- 
stances of some commodities (¢.g., a strike in respect of coal, or disease 
in respect of coftee) diminish or counteract the effect of the greater 
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demand for, and consequent relative scarcity of gold. What I have 
here written shows that a great cause of error in those who make a 
fetish of the gold standard lies in this: that they forget that if gold 
is a standard to us, silver is a standard to other nations; and if 
to us, measuring by our standard, silver seems cheap, to them, 
measuring by theirs, gold seems dear. Thus Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ment could not be sustained in the face of acknowledged facts. 
He said, in the speech above mentioned, that gold was the least 
variable of metals, and therefore the fittest for a standard of value, 
for even in the time of the gold discoveries gold only fell 3 or 4 
per cent., whereas in these later years silver had fallen 30 or 40 
per cent. In what were they measured? Gold in silver, and silver 
in gold, no doubt he must have meant, for I have shown (and no 
one has asserted the contrary) that there has been no such fall of 
silver measured in any other commodities. So then if gold, in 
the Fifties, fell but 3 or 4 per cent. as measured in silver, it is 
manifest that silver rose but 3:09 or 4016 per cent. as measured in 
gold; and if in the Eighties silver fell 30 or 40 per cent. as 
measured in gold, that is to say, as monometallists are never tired 
of telling us, has been depreciated to that extent, gold then, pari 
vatione, must have risen 42°8 or 66°66 per cent. at least as measured 
in silver, that is to say, has been appreciated to that extent. But 
if I add that it has been appreciated as measured in other com- 
modities also, I am met by the argument of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Sir William Harcourt, who allege that gold 
<annot be appreciated owing to anything that has happened to 
gold, because, if it were so, all commodities would be affected alike 
—all would have fallen equally. I should not have expected to 
hear such an argument from the Chancellor, because his very able 
and straightforward speech showed clearly that he had really given 
honest and careful study to what he felt to be an important but per- 
plexing subject, and even the errors and inaccuracies which may be 
found in it plainly show that if he had time and opportunity—and 
he will certainly have the latter—he would not have fallen into 
them. This is one of the errors. How is it possible that all could 
fall equally in every case? Only if the supply and demand for 
every one of them were absolutely invariable: then indeed a 
variation of the measure would affect them all alike. But let us 
suppose this argument to be correct, it is obvious that it would 
apply equally to any substance used as a measure of value— 
to silver, for instance. Silver is the measure of value of the greater 
part of the population of the world. But silver is contemned as 
a depreciated metal, and its depreciation is said to be clearly shown 
in the price of gold as reckoned therein. But adapting to silver 
the reasoning of our two Chancellors of the Exchequer, past and 
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present, with respect to gold, it is clear that the depreciation 
cannot be in silver itself, for if it were, it would not only be in 
respect of one commodity—gold—but of all alike; and that is. 
confessedly not the case. We may fairly conclude, therefore, that 
that argument falls to the ground. 

Again, it is not only in Europe that people eat and drink and 
clothe themselves, and buy such commodities as they desire. Now 
if it is excess of production and facility of communication alone 
which causes food and drink and wholesale commodities in general 
to be cheap, why—to use a vulgar, but expressive proverb—is not 
sauce for the goose to be sauce also for the gander, and why does. 
not excess of production and facility of communication cause food 
and drink and commodities in general to be cheap in silver 
countries? Why does not gold, which according to Sir William 
Harcourt has been produced in enormous and unprecedented 
quantities, obey the law which he lays down, and become cheap in 
company with all the other commodities in the East, which, dis- 
regarding his law have perversely (if they have changed at all). 
become dearer instead of cheaper ? 

Prices in all countries have, no doubt, been affected in a downward 
direction by those circumstances. In gold countries they have 
fallen yet more than they would if the measure of value had been 
the only thing that had varied. In silver countries they have 
risen less than they would if silver alone had been affected and 
commodities had not varied at all either in supply or demand. 
What I insist on is that the same reasoning must be applied to 
both metals; and that so applied the argument that the cause of 
fall of price is to be sought in purchaseable commodities only, 
and not in their measure also, falls to the ground. One other error 
of the Chancellor's must be mentioned as touching the particular 
subject of this paper. “Silver,” he says, “can be produced in 
unlimited quantities.” How does he know? No mineralogist will 
say so. Sir William Harcourt says the same, and implies that gold 
also can be produced with like profusion. Neither statement can 
be substantiated, but if they were true they might be left to 
balance one another so far as the relative value of the two metals 
is concerned. What may be said is that they will both be pro- 
duced in quantities that, whether great or small are yet incalcul- 
able. No ordinary commodities are produced for long together 
in greater abundance than is commensurate with the capacity of 
mankind for their consumption ; but as to commodities used as 
money, everybody everywhere raises from the earth as much as he 
possibly can, because it is not for consumption, but in the main, 
for inexhaustible use as a purchasing power. Does anyone leave 
either gold or silver in the mines when he can get it out and buy 
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with it the objects of his desire? I trow not! When silver is 
higher in gold price than it now is, it may pay to raise certain 
recalcitrant ores which, perhaps, would not compensate the cost of 
working when the metal is cheap; but that would be but a small 
proportion of the total quantity raised at a great or small profit. 
No one, so long as he has the means of extracting it, leaves either 
silver or gold avaris abdita terris. 

One more word about Mr. Gladstone’s argument. How strange 
that he should not have perceived that his reasoning, so far as it 
told at all, told in favour of bimetallism. Before 1873, however 
great the discrepancy of production, the money-metals varied, he 
says, only 3 or 4 per cent. (their average variation, as shown by the 
agio, was really less than 1 per cent.). The Latin Union—which has 
never broken down—pace Sir William Harcourt—closed its mints 
to silver, and the variation rose, he says, to 30 or 40 per cent. (it 
really rose much more), 2 most remarkable coincidence, if it were 
only a coincidence ; but the increased production, the increased 
facilities of communication, alleged by those who wish to explain 
it away or show that it is merely a coincidence, have not made so 
great strides since 1873 as compared to the condition of things at 
that date, as they had made in the two decades before 1873 as com- 
pared with the thirties and forties. Yet, from 1850 to 1873, in 
spite of greatly increased production and greatly improved com- 
munications, prices rose continuously. No one can believe that 
the same cause produced a rise in the one case and a fall in the 
other. 

In any case I think I have shown that it is not its invariable- 
ness, its fixity of value, that can give gold its pre-eminence, or raise 
the country which employs it to commercial supremacy. Variwm 
et mutabile semper aurwum—no woman was ever more variable, 
no other commodity in the world is ever so variable, except silver, 
which, under like circumstances of fitful production, would vary, 
and no doubt has varied, quite as much; but gold and silver have 
other qualities in common, though not in equal portion, which make 
them the only substances really suitable for standards of value; 
among which qualities portability ought not to be counted, though 
they are indeed more portable than most other metals, and though 
Mr. Gladstone gives the greater portability of gold as an argument 
in favour of a gold standard. But gold was quite as portable as it 
is now in the seventeenth century, when silver was the standard, 
and when gold, though freely coined into legal-tender money, was 
declared by Locke to be “ not the money of the world and measure 
of commerce, nor fit to be so,” and when Sir William Petty, 
another of Lord Liverpool’s witnesses, said that England was 
“pestered with too much gold.” Quite as portable in the early 
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years of the eighteenth century, when Newton declared that silver 
was the only standard of England, and could not be altered. Quite 
as portable in the second half of the same century, when Harris, 
the third of Lord Liverpool's chief witnesses, declared, as Locke did, 
that there could be but one real standard, and that that standard 
was, and would always be silver, seeing that silver was the money 
of the people; but that gold, being what he might call the “ stan- 
dard of merchants,” must always be coined at a definite rating to 
gold as legal-tender money. Portability is a note, not of a good 
standard, but of a good circulating medium, and gold is no doubt 
the superior in that point and for that service, just as it is inferior 
to silver as a circulating medium in respect of divisibility to 
serve for small payments. But bank-notes (and cheques) are 
still more portable than gold, and would be equally portable if they 
represented so many pounds sterling, counted in either gold or silver 
at the option of the debtor. 

This option is a stumbling block to Sir William Harcourt, who 
suggests that it is the creditor who ought to have this option; and 
treats our persistence in assigning it to the debtor as ipso facto a 
condemnation of the system. Strange to say that great debtor Sir 
John Lubbock (where is there so great a debtor as a banker, who 
will call in the debts due to him, if he can, but is bound to pay the 
debts due by him whether he can get‘his own in or no ?) that great 
debtor joins Sir William in this crotchet! If these eminent men 
had but given themselves a little time to think the matter out, 
they would have seen that the debtor's option is not only possible 
but has existed for hundreds of years. The creditor's option has 
not only never existed, but is practically impossible. The debtor 
can always pay if he has the option, in whichever metal he has at 
hand; but if the creditor had the option the unhappy debtor must 
keep (theoretically) the full tale of gold and the full tale of silver 
for every debt, to meet the caprice or malice of every creditor! 
Everyone who, though not yet a creditor intends to become a 
creditor, has always the absolute option, whether under a gold 
standard as in England, under a silver standard as in Mexico, 
or under a bimetallic system as in France before 1876. He could 
always stipulate to be paid in whichever of the two precious 
metals he chose, or in copper of a certain brand at a certain price, 
or in cotton, or in wheat, or in any other substance; but if he 
does not take advantage of his liberty to make such a stipulation 
he can have no cause of complaint. “He might, in that case, be 
paid in the cheapest metal”—yes, if there is such a thing as a 
cheaper metal under a bimetallic system. And if, under a gold 
system, gold should become superabundant he would find himself 
paid in a cheapened metal which would buy less than he hoped. 
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The fear of this made Chevalier desire in the Fifties the demone- 
tization of gold; and made the Lancashire landlords exercise the 
option above suggested and stipulate in still extant leases that 
their rents might, at their option, be paid in silver. The case is 
altered now, and Sir William, rejoicing in the receipt of payment 
in an enhanced metal which will buy more than he hoped, 
is not ashamed to say as the usurer does (though I daresay 
he scarcely knows that his words have that significance), “So 
much the worse for the debtor!” He is quite right, of course, in 
saying that debts are paid in commodities; and he thinks no 
shame to take twice as much commodities as he had bargained for 
—to take, not his pound of flesh, but two pounds—to take two 
bales of wool, or two quarters of wheat, where but one was contem- 
plated in the original transaction. “Excellent!” says Sir William 
Harcourt. “So much the better for the English creditor, and for 
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the English consumer!” “So much the worse for both of them in 
the long run!” say I. Hard it is upon the debtor, but, in the end, 
harder on the creditor. I am reminded, indeed, as to the debtor, 
of the Scotch minister who compassionated the de’il, “ Let us pray 
for the puir debtor? There’s naebody prays for the puir debtor!” 
He is the enemy! Cast him into the lowest pit! But for the 
creditor it is a great and abiding misfortune—for when you have 
drowned your debtor, you lose your debt, even as England has lost 
many a debt of late years in Argentina and elsewhere. Is it not 
better wisdom to keep an even hand between debtor and creditor ? 
If so, let us ask for a system which will give us the best hope of 
it. Now we have the testimony of Jevons, a combatant on the 
monometallist side, and a good political economist besides, that 
the lessening and enhancing of the value of the money-metals by 
excess or defect of their production is reduced to a minimum by 
the compensatory action which the equal employment of both as 
money will bring about. 

This presents itself to my mind as a sensible, reasonable, and 
just policy, while the policy of the gold standard is either based on 
selfishness, a selfishness which defeats its own aims, or else on an 
insane foundation of altruistic “enthusiasm and universal philan- 
thropy.” This last condition of mind leads the more fanciful of 
the monometallist faddists to urge universal gold monometallism, 
and an universal system of silver token coinage. It is logical, no 
doubt, for it will get rid of all questions of alternation of the two 
metals, of the cheapest driving out the dearest, and so forth. The 
chief objection is that it is absolutely impossible—and the next is 
that if it were possible it could only be accomplished through 
great and lasting suffering. Impossible, I say, for how are you to 
force Li Hung Chang to believe in the excellence of your plan, or 
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to bring about its adoption, if he does believe? It is a scheme 
worthy of the philosophers of Laputa, and on a par with their 
“ Project for extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers.” What good 
do they expect it todo to us? None at all, of course, if there is 
any truth in the notion that the preferential possession of the gold 
standard is the cause of our prosperity; for the scheme invites us 
to abdicate our preference and persuade each one of the fraternity 
of nations to assume our own especial talisman, with the assurance 
that in virtue of it all his brethren will bow down to him. 

Now let us look into the questions mooted on my first page. How 
does the gold standard come to be of such benefit to those favoured 
nations who have adopted it? Let us see who they are: Great 
Britain, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, Peru and Chili. The 
benefits that Great Britain enjoys we will come to presently. We 
are “the hub of the commercial world ”—or have been—no doubt. 
But do Norway and Sweden and Portugal share this dignity with 
us? Hard upon them if they do not, as they seem “to have the 
root of the matter!” Then Peru? That country has been for 
some time under the gold standard, and ought to be setting an 
example to us if in anything we have fallen short. It is true that 
she is in the state desired by one of the members of the Herschell 
Commission—was it Lord Farrer ?—a gold standard without any 
gold. True, also, that Peru may perhaps lack some of those condi- 
tions which I have spoken of as conducing to the prosperity of a 
nation ; but what then? They have that on which true prosperity 
is founded—the gold standard! Chili also has adopted it (which 
must be an annoyance to Peru), and when the Gold Standard 
Defence Association gives a list of nations which—it is quite sure 
—will never, never consent to bimetallism, it includes Chili, and 
seems to quote that country as an infallible authority on the sub- 
ject, seeing that Senor Gonzalez Errasuriz, the only member who 
touched upon the subject during “the lengthy debates lasting 
from 1892 to 1895 ”—lengthy indeed !—“ disposed of the matter in 
these plain terms: ‘ Bimetallism, that is to say, the system which 
attributes to gold money and silver money equal power of pay- 
ment, is a system which is condemned by experience, and, among 
us, has given most fatal results.” Is it quite certain that Sefior 
Gonzalez fully understood what bimetallism is? I might almost 


venture to doubt whether the Gold Association is absolutely clear 
on the subject, or they would hardly have quoted these words with- 
out adverse comment. The words describe the system now in force 
in the Latin Union and the United States, which is a very im- 
perfect bimetallism! I know, and have known for many years, no 
little about Chili, and my strong impression is that it was always on 
a monometallic silver basis, until the war with Peru, when cash pay- 
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ments were suspended, and have so continued till last year when 
the gold standard was adopted by law, and is now struggling into 
use. The Government formerly coined gold pieces which, though 
not legal tender, were accepted in payment; and until the fall of 
the price of silver in Europe, or until there were no silver dollars 
to be had, these were seldom exported, because they left a bad ex- 
change—about 434 pence against 454 left by the silver dollar. 
The Mints have never been open to the public for the coinage of 
gold and silver alike, and the two metals have never been coined 
as legal tender on a defined ratio. Sefior Gonzalez seems to have 
omitted to mention what were the “ fatal results” of bimetallism 
to a country which has never adopted the system, nor can I con- 
ceive what they ‘could have been if it had adopted it. Most of 
the other countries of the Western World are in a state of semi- 
bimetallism, enjoying the “limping standard” under which both 
metals are full legal tender, but the Mints were closed to silver. The 
Gold Association are sure that they are perfectly happy under 
it, and would not change for the world, even if England were 
willing to join. My information is of a different complexion. 
The Association discreetly forbears to speak the happy con- 
tentment of some seventy millions of people for whom the 
United States has provided this same limping system. No 
wonder; seeing that they are now engaged in fighting out their 
quadrennial quarrel over the election of a new President, and that 
the particular bone for which they are fighting is the question of 
their monetary law. Free Silver is the cry of one party, Sound 
Money the cry of the other; the south and west for the former, 
the east for the latter, with much cross voting, and with other 
separate cries intermingled with the currency cry. On that one 
head they seem both to mean in substance the same thing, though 
the modes by which they propose to attain their ends are different. 
There may be some small leaven of gold monometallism in and 
about Wall Street (of the kind made “ here after the scole of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bow ”) but the contest is really between the “ free silver ” 
of Mr. Bryan, which, being interpreted, means National Bimetal- 
lism, and the “sound money” of Mr. McKinley, which he and his 
party explain as meaning International Bimetallism. This last 
will doubtless prevail in the end, whichever candidate wins in 
November; and until international arrangements are made Mr. 
McKinley will content himself with what he has—full legal-tender 
of the coins of both metals and of the paper which is based upon 
them. If Mr. Bryan wins, he will, I suppose, not be content with 
what he has ; for there is a long road to be travelled between the 
election to the Presidency and the passing of a Currency Law; 
and I imagine that he cannot be so enamoured of independence 
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that he will not also strive for international agreement. The man 
who most knows his own mind will have the best chance of success 
in the endeavour. 

Irrespective of any such endeavour, Sir William Harcourt’s sym- 
pathies ought to go with Bryan; for the strange and, I think, un 
wise contention of each is that his own country ought to be inde- 
pendent of all others in monetary matters. 

Whether the United States, if they adopted an independent 
Bimetallic Law, would be able to maintain it, is as yet “on the 
knees of the gods.” France did it for more than sixty years, but 
France was continuing an ancient policy, and making no great 
change in the value of either metal as a commodity. The United 
States would make no change in the value of their silver money, 
but a great change indeed in the external value of the commodity. 
Whether that would affect us and other nations prejudicially in 
the long run (however harmful the sudden change might be) can 
hardly be determined except by experience. Nor can it be deter- 
mined whether, however much other nations might suffer from it 
or resent it, they could not in any way have a voice in the matter, 
or impede the maintenance of the system. Monometallic nations 
cannot do very much, except at their own expense, to affect the 
monetary system of bimetallic nations ; but other nations can very 
materially affect the monetary systems of any nation whose own 
monetary system is based upon one metal only; and, to bring the 
matter home to ourselves, it is wholly impossible that the mone- 
tary conditions of Great Britain can escape being very materially 
modified by every variation of the monetary laws, whether of the 
United States or of any other great nation. 

But our independent action, Sir William and those who think 
with him would say, has been of the greatest possible benefit to 
us; and so we come to our original thesis. The commercial pros- 
perity of England was caused by—and therefore must date from— 
the adoption of the gold standard, so then it dates from 1816 ; or 
let us say 1819, because the distress which the wise and necessary 
resumption of cash payments could not but cause was so greatly 
augmented by the limitation of that cash to one metal only, that 
the law could not be put in force till then. So the spring of our 
prosperity was in 1816, but the waters of plenty were wholly pent 
up till 1819, and had not begun to flow freely even in 1826, when 
Huskisson proposed a scientific bimetallic remedy for the monetary 
troubles of the time; nor in 1830, the period of the Attwood 
Debates; nor, apparently, nine years after, when the Duke ot 
Wellington expressed (after thirteen years’ reflection) his approval 
of such a scheme as Huskisson’s. These, then, are the steps by 
which we endeavoured to reach, but did not attain, prosperity 
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and a further step was taken in the next two decades, yet our 
prosperity was heavily handicapped, and would have become 
adversity had it not been for the support of bimetallic France, 
which made a remittance of silver equal to a remittance of gold. 
I am not concerned to show that with that help our condition 
(which was practically bimetallic) was not as good as other circum- 
stances would admit; but what I have shown is that the enact- 
ment of the sole gold standard did not bring us a flood of prosperity, 
and that such as we did enjoy was in spite of it. 

To the help of France was added, in the Fifties, the great out- 
pouring of gold ; but since the Latin Union withdrew that support 
in 1876, the gold standard has done nothing to promote our pros- 
perity. Yet, when the support of the French law was with- 
drawn, England was left in the perfect and unalloyed enjoyment 
of the sole gold standard. Then was the time for our prosperity 
to advance by leaps and bounds! Are we to think that it has 
done so? What mean then the groans of the agriculturists in our 
ears, and the lamentations of the manufacturers that we hear ? 
and the strikes on all sides, and the Royal Commissions on de- 
pression of trade, and on the condition of the unemployed ? What 
do the ruined farmers say to it, and the impoverished landowners ? 
“Oh, they are mere producers,” cries some new light.—“ only a 
variety of the Genus Debtor. Down with them!” Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, I am glad to see, perceives the evil of our isolation, 
and will do his best to facilitate a return to the status quo ante 
1876; but Sir William Harcourt, while at one moment he admits 
the distress, at another he asserts the prosperity, citing as evidence 
the returns of the Income Tax, and the great yield of the Death 
Duties. The Death Duties! Does he really think that all the 
contributors to that impost in the last twenty years have made 
their fortunes in that time, since and perhaps owing to the de- 
monetization of silver? It is quite as reasonable to suppose that 
they made them abundantly between 1853 and 1873, and have lost 
a great part of thein since then. 

And the Income Tax. How much of its increase is due to legiti- 
mate trade, and how much to gambling on the Stock Exchange, 
and to fortunate gold-digging? “Non olet!” says the quandam 
keeper of public purse, “it fills my bag!” That is his point of 
view. But it is not true British commerce, the prosperity of which 
forms my point of view. 

What has this single gold standard ever done for us? How 
is our prosperity alleged to have come through its means? 
One only thing is adduced, a very small truck to carry so 
great a load. “All nations flock to our markets because here 
they can always get gold!” They can get gold at first hand in 
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Australia or Africa if they want it, and choose to pay for it. They 
would pay less there than here. But if it is meant that here they 
will always get their debts paid in gold, while in other countries 
they may have them paid in silver, I ask, why do they want gold 
or care whether the debts due to them by us are paid in gold ? 
Did they ever want it, or ever stipulate for such payment before 
1876? Did any foreign nation accumulate gold, as they now do, 
before 1876? Are particular debts ever paid in gold at all? Is not 
the balance of trade adjusted by remittances of specie by the great 
capitalists, which, notwithstanding Mr. A. Rothschild’s £1,000,000 
and 200 ton argument, could always be sent in silver as well and 
as cheaply as in gold before that date. Sir Robert Peel understood 
the matter better than some of our moderns, for he knew this, and 
provided, expressly for this purpose, as he said in his speech in 
1844, that the Bank of England might keep a large stock of silver 
and issue on it. Take the case of Bills of Exchange: In very rare 
cases the foreign buyer of a £100 bill on London may have some 
special purpose for which he wants gold in England; and under 
those circumstances he would give special instructions to his 
endorsee. But ninety-nine times out of a hundred he does not 
care a straw whether the drawee pays it in goldor not. He usually, 
perhaps, pays more for a bill on England (if he has to pay a debt 
there incurred or to be incurred) than for a bill on Paris; not because 
we may have to pay it in gold, whether we like it or not, but 
because, in the case supposed, the trade with England is greater 
than the trade with France, and there is accordingly more com- 
petition for bills. 

If there are any other points than these in which the system of 
the gold standard has been thought to have any especial influence 
for good on the prosperity of the country at large, which a silver 
system, or a system of “double money,” have not, it will be very 
interesting to know it. At present they have not been disclosed. 
Particular interests, or what seem to be such, are easily descried ; 
but so far as they are particular they impede rather than further 
the general interests of England. 

Does anyone dispute that 1816-19 was the first introduction of 
the sole gold standard into England? If so, it will be interesting 
to learn the date of the statute which demonetized the ancient 
silver standard. I take no account, of course, of the statute of 
1798, because cash payments were then suspended, and the statute 
therefore had no practical affect on commerce. 

Does anyone really believe that our commercial prosperity 
began in 1816, or that the fact of gold being, according to Lord 
Liverpool, “the chief coin in use,” made England a gold standard 
country? I will treat both questions separately, but briefly, seeing 
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that my space is exhausted. Our history shows that for two hun- 
dred years before 1819, England has been among the first, if not the 
first, in the commerce of the world, the Metropolis of Commerce, 
as General Monk called her in 1660, when her standard was silver, 
and when Holland, her only rival, was a silver-using country also. 
In later years, when we were under a bimetallic law, we still held 
the field; but in 1826 she was not looked upon as the metropolis, 
at least of banking, for Huskisson gives that place to France. 

The notion that if silver were at any moment the “chief coin in 
use,” that fact denotes a silver standard ; or that if gold was really 
the chief coin in use in the eighteenth century the standard was 
then gold, is but a vain imagination. Silver standard coin might 
have been most in use, but it is impossible that gold, with which 
small payments cannot be made (except by means of token coinage, 
not then invented), could be the chief coin in use, the money of 
the people. If it had been, let it be observed that it was under a 
bimetallic law that it became so, and that if it were true that our 
people then preferred gold, and chose to use it, a like preference, 
if it existed, could be, and would be, gratified now. 

Of course they did nothing of the kind. They complained 
bitterly and constantly when the cheaper valued gold drove away 
the dearer valued silver. Locke and Newton both showed why it 
went, and did their best to remedy it by more accurate bimetallic 
regulations. 

I assert, in conclusion, that no case has ever been made out 
for the pitiful suggestion that the commercial supremacy of Great 
Britain is due to the adoption of a particular metal as our measure 
of value, excluding the sister metal, and not to the energy, ability, 
and integrity of Britons. Those qualities, under whatever mone- 
tary law, have always placed us, and will always place us, among 
the commercial leaders of the world. 
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THE newspaper Press has much to answer for in the way of making 
mischief between nations. The Editor is, to some extent, helpless. 
His task is a heavy one. He has to provide every day from a dozen 
to twenty columns of original printed matter. The paper has to 
be talked about and quoted in order to make it popular. Prompt 
opinion has to be formed upon every event that occurs, and upon 
every question that arises, whether it be domestic or international. 
He has to be omniscient, for he declares himself to be Public Opinion. 
The opinion delivered is in reality his own, or it is the opinion of some 
member of his staff, or of a friend who has dined with him; or if his 
wife has opinions, it may be hers. Perhaps he has been selected on 
account of his opinions, or to represent a party. In any case, the 
opinion given is his. If kept by a party or by a party capitalist, 
he receives some inspiration from outside; but the writing 
Editor invariably has his own way, and says whatever suits him. 
He works mostly in seclusion—a condition necessary to enable him 
to get through his work—and has no opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the people whose views he undertakes to repre- 
sent. Newspapers have access to the people, as they monopolize 
all the channels of information, and bring the news of the 
day, but the psople has no access to its supposed 
organs, although one man in a thousand may occasionally 
write a letter for publication which it is as likely as 
not goes into the waste-paper basket because it differs from the 
Editor's views. A newspaper cannot be managed otherwise. | 
merely describe the situation in order to endeavour to dispel the 
common notion that the Press in any way represents popular 
opinion. It may be excellent opinion, and is frequently much 
better than any opinion which could be obtained from a chance 
collection of people in an omnibus or railway compartment, but it 
is no more public opinion than is the opinion I now express on 
this page. We might resign ourselves to the British Editor’s ami- 
able delusion that he represents the British Public, but a serious 
mischief arises when he treats—as he is bound in consistency to 
do—foreign newspapers as the organs of public opinion abroad. 
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This fallacy has lately led to the discovery that the English are 
always hated abroad, and the unpleasant statement has been pro- 
claimed far and wide. The evidence of it was based upon extracts 
from the foreign Press in which various writers denounce and vilify 
England. 

I believe the discovery to be a mere canard. The Press abroad 
has hardly any connection with the public, and certainly does not 
represent it. The hatred announced is merely a Press hatred 
worked up by a handful of journalists. There has been no ebulli- 
tion of hatred among any peoples either in France, or Germany, or 
Austria, or Russia, notwithstanding the malevolent attempts of 
the Press to mislead and excite them against us. As I write this I 
find in The St. James’s Gazette a passage which I borrow, because 
it exactly confirms the opinion I desire to convey :— 


‘* Englishmen who gather their notions of Russia and Russian sentiments from 
the splenetic extracts out of Russian journals, diligently transmitted here by 
foreign correspondents, cannot but forma wrong impression of the real feeling 
entertained in ordinary Russian life towards Englishmen, It is the universal 
experience of travellers, emphasized by an incident recorded in the papers only 
this morning, that nowhere on the Continent are our countrymen met with a more 
frank and genuine friendliness than in Russia. The two people have many 
national traits in common, and make friends with singular ease. The Russians 
seem to us less foreign than most other Continental people, and we ‘ cotton’ to 
them aceordingly.. Whatever ill-will exists is entirely confined to the newspaper 
world, which seems unable to free itself from the traditional rubbish about per- 
fidious Albion, so dear to all our Continental friends.” 


If what is called public opinion, that is the opinion of a 
considerable number of people, cannot for practical reasons find 
expression in English newspapers, far less can any public feel- 
ing manifest itself in foreign newspapers. Our own paper can 
at least gather something from the public meetings that are held. 
Abroad public meetings are almost unknown. The newspapers 
on the Continent are either official or professional. An Anglo- 
phobist utterance in an official journal is interesting as an indi- 
cation of the animus of a Government. The professional journal 
is worked from a professional point of view (subject to arbitrary re- 
strictions in most European countries) either to represent opinions 
which are paid for, or in order to make money in the ordinary way 
of attracting readers and securing advertisements. We all know 
that disparagement of others is a form of self-flattery. The dispar- 
agement of other nations is a great resource to journalists of the 
baser sort. Reckless and vile accusations can in this case be 
indulged with impunity. There is no fear of a chastising whip, or 
of a civil process. Nations have no redress for libel. French 
newspapers (not the French people) revel in calumniating 
England, Charges of perfidy are concocted against us daily, not 
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merely in newspapers of the type of the Matin, in whose columns 
they are to be expected, but in newspapers which plume themselves 
on their respectability, like the Jowrnal des Debats. It was only the 
other day that this journal in discussing with acrimony our success 
at Dongola, accused us of having contrived the Nile expedition 
with perfidious subtlety as a move in the Armenian Question ! 
Slanders such as these are offered up as a sort of daily incense to 
French patriotism. Yet, curiously enough, the great mass of French 
people are not imbued with any hatred of the English. The rancour 
of professional journalists has been to some extent corrected by a 
personal acquaintance with the English themselves, and amicable 
relations have been established in innumerable cases which are not 
published in head lines of the French Press, or shouted along the 
Boulevards. Fortunately the Press is not as powerful or as indis- 
pensable to publicity in France as it claims to be. A literary 
Frenchman told me this year of a French book of the better sort 
which had passed into a twelfth edition without its having been 
referred to by a single French newspaper. The publicity and suc- 
cess had been attained by mere verbal communication: one person 
had told another, and each reader had become the publisher’s 
gratuitous agent. On the other hand, my informant said, other 
books which had appeared at the same time as the successful 
one, and had received much Press commendation and publicity, 
had remained unsold. I welcomed this wholesome piece of informa- 
tion. It shows an emancipation of the French mind from news- 
paper influence, and it affords an explanation of the reason that a 
better feeling exists in France towards England than a perusal of 
French newspapers would lead us to expect. In the personal 
relations which have been established between French and English 
people, it has been discovered by the former that the latter are by 
no means “ perfidious,” and the general talk about them has spread 
over France, and to a great extent counteracted the malice of 
French Pressmen. It is hardly to be expected that the Press pro- 
pagandism of hatred to England is without any effect. Some forms 
of widespread calumny it is impossible to destroy. The Petit 
Journal is a newspaper with an enormous circulation, and its pic- 
tures from the weekly illustrated edition are cut out and pinned up 
in most of the hamlets of France. I referred in a previous article* 
to the scandalous picture it published last year of an imaginary 
wrecking scene on the coast of Guernsey, wherein les Anglais were 
pourtrayed as bludgeoning and plundering some unfortunate 
Frenchmen with their women and children who had been wrecked 
on our coast. Enquiry proved this scene, as might have been sur- 


* “Fraternal France,” National Review for August, 1895. 
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mised, to have been absolutely fictitious, but a picture calumny of this 
sort must have poisoned the minds of numberless Frenchmen. 
It could not be otherwise. If we committed such barbarity as was 
here pictorially described we should deserve hatred. It is, indeed, 
wonderful in face of such slander that we are not more hated by 
foreigners. Fortunately, the picture calumny is rare, while most 
of the abusive Press articles are wasted. Public affairs, and particu- 
larly foreign affairs, do not interest a great number of French- 
men. The affairs of private life encircle them as they encircle so 
many of us. Les petites affaires sont le tombeau des grandes 
affaires. While Paris papers storm indignantly about Egypt, the 
French people remain blissfully indifferent, and most of them do 
not know where Egypt is. The idea of going to war with England 
would fill them with dismay. They are, no doubt, somewhat help- 
less in the hands of their professional politicians, but as far as they 
have any sentiment on grand politics it is in favour of prudent 
steps to recover Alsace Lorraine. 

We shall be rendered less uneasy about the feeling of Europe if 
we cease to regard its Press as any adequate, or indeed approxi- 
mate expression of public opinion. Editors do not know what the 
great mass of people are saying and thinking outside their sanctums. 
A French statesman, with whom I was discussing the question of 
Press opinion, told me that one well-known French journal, the 
Editor of which was anxious to obtain some genuine public opinion, 
employed a considerable staff, the members of which spent their 
days in moving about the various quarters of Paris, chiefly riding 
in omnibuses, taking trips in Buteaua Mouehes, or haunting cafés, 
and always occupied in starting questions on public affairs, in 
order to ascertain the current opinion. In the evening the editor 
was edified by their reports. The system was given a trial of 
several months and then was abandoned. Frequently there was 
no opinion at all to collect, or it was contradictory and banal, or it 
came obviously from the columns of a hated rival. It must be re- 
membered that journalism is a profession, and that it has its pro- 
fessional interests just the same as any other profession. Its success 
depends on the excitement it can stir. Startling head lines have 
to be concocted daily, in order to stimulate the indifferent reader. 
It is highly to the credit of The Times that, in spite of the frantic 
efforts which have been made to destroy its supremacy and pres- 
tige, it has never degraded itself with startling head lines. There 
is a common saying that the Army has a professional interest in 
provoking war. Much more may this be said of struggling jour- 
nals. Mr. E. L. Godkin, the well known editor of New York, 
published an article on “Diplomacy and the Newspaper,” in the 
May number of last year’s North American Review, in which he 
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made some striking statements about the war-like tendency of 
American journalism. He said that the Civil War in America 
“was the haleyon period of newspaper literature. Many previously 
struggling journals made fortunes for their proprietors between 
1860 and 1866.” Since then there has been a decline in journal- 
istic prosperity. “The watch which they all keep up for something 
startling in the way of news is painful in its eagerness. War would 
be a godsend to them. It would renew the rage for extras. Hence 
every incident which can by any possibility lead to an international 
conflict is greatly magnified.” There are of course newspapers and 
newspapers. It is difficult to believe that any newspaper decently 
owned would endeavour to plunge its country into war even for a 
fortune. But what certain of our newspapers do—especially those 
of the more modern type—is to aggravate national misunderstand- 
ings by rash statements and by eagerness to publish “something 
startling.” A most mischievous proceeding has come into vogue 
lately of sending out what is pompously called “Our own Com- 
missioner,” to take evidence and determine off-hand the merits of 
an important international difference upon the solution of which 
the Governments on either side are laboriously occupied. 

[I have no vain hope that hatred between nations will disappear. 
The law of racial survival seems to be based on the law of hate. 
The triumph of civilization is to keep the peace. The difficulty of 
doing this is much increased when the chief daily newspapers of 
the great Powers make ill-blood and fan the flames of war. 

The only question we ought to consider really is—if we are hated 
abroad—whether the hatred is justified. We know that England 
as a nation must be hated by those who are jealous of her position 
and dominion. We are prepared to endure hatred on this ground. 
At the present moment we are “ hated” abroad—so say the journa- 
lists—on account of the line we have adopted to the Sultan on the 
Armenian Question. Now we all know here that our motives on 
this question have been entirely disinterested and humanitarian. 
{f the Powers will not believe this, so much the worse for the Powers. 
There has been one unanimous desire throughout this country, 
and that has been to protect the unfortunate Armenians from mas- 
sacre and persecution. Ought we to be hated on this account? If 
hatred exists it has been engendered by lies and calumny. The 
Berlin correspondent of The Observer, in a letter published on the 
20th, said :— 


** During a long experience of the central European Press, I have never known 
so many lies regarding the objects and motives of British policy to be in cireula- 
tion as at the present moment. In some cases here the falsehoods are evidently 
subjects of honest belief with their propagators ; in others they are as clearly mali- 
cious inventions. . . . There is a determination to make out at all costs that 
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English public opinion is in the wrong, and that it is the artificial product either 
of party feeling or of political perfidy, and that it is the duty of the Continental 
Powers to thwart it at every turn. The Areuz Zeitung actually maintains this 
evening that the desire of those who in England advocate the deposition of the 
Sultan is nothing else than war.” 


The Novo Vremya, the Journal de St. Petersburg, the National 
Zeitung, and even some Vienna journals have written in a similar 
strain. The Novo Vremya speaks of the fanaticism of the 
Moslems “ which English instigators of the Armenians diabolically 
make the most of.” If hatred is created on such stupid calumny 
we accept it with pride. We can console ourselves by reflecting 
that the hatred expressed in this language is probably confined 
to a few politicians and journalists in St. Petersburg. It is the 
mischievous glamour of print—the prominent quotation —and the 
dim spectre of a formidable menacing Russia which gives a ficti- 
tious importance to an obscure and contemptible utterance. About 
the same time that it was published, the amiable and innocent 
young Czar was being entertained at Balmoral. Prince Lobanoff, 
as we know, was dead. One wonders what underlings pull the 
strings at St. Petersburg and personate Russia. 

That England is generally hated on the Continent, in any popular 
sense, I believe to be, as I have said, a mere canard, and yet our 
newspaper Press has gulped it down, and a serious correspondence 
has been admitted into some papers as to why we are hated. Little 
Englanders have seized the opportunity to smirch their own 
country. They have scolded us and informed us that we are hated 
because we deserve to be hated. If we will only give up our 
possessions beyond the seas and mind our own insular affairs, we 
shall earn the love and respect of all good men. This, of course, 
is the very babyhood of politics. It is founded upon that false 
analogy between the nation and the individual which misleads the 
superficial thinker. Collective interest stands upon a different foot- 
ing to individual interest, and necessitates a different conduct. 
The individual is subject to a social environment and to an external 
governing power which secure him fixed conditions. The State’s 
external relation is an entirely ditferent one, and it has vast responsi- 
bilities. Conduct that would be moral on the part of an individual 
would be immoral on the part of the official nation. A great 
nation that endeavoured to act up to Quaker principles would dis- 
appear within two generations, and the individuals which had com- 
posed it would be the subjects of a Power that had been unscru- 
pulous enough to remain strong. One of the normal conditions 
of being a great nation is to excite hatred on the part of other 
nations, and especially on the part of those countries whose 
interests, real or imaginary, are in conflict with our own. Con- 
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tiguity, among other things, seems to excite animosity. France 
finds it easy to be friends with Russia. She has no conflicting 
interest with her in any part of the world—and then she is afar! 
We find it easy to be friends with Austria and with Italy for 
the same reason. We never hear of our being hated in either 
of these countries. The United States only knows the frontier of 
one great nation: it is the British frontier; and among the 
American people there is much blind and senseless hatred of 
England. It is difficult for nations to understand one another, 
even when their language is a common one. The law of estrange- 
ment operates so relentlessly, that after a few years the common 
language takes a different sense, and breaks into two languages. 
Englishmen and Americans talk together, and use similar words, 
but the words have different meanings, and they have become 
foreigners to each other. This particularly applies to Americans 
of the Western States—the Americans of the Eastern States have 
discovered by intercourse that there is after all something to be 
said for England. They have discovered that we are human and 
sympathetic. Thereupon the Western States break off from the 
Eastern States, and the unknown Great Britain becomes violently 
denounced as the Gold Fiend that crucifies humanity. We are 
always most hated where we are least known. It is the abstraction 
—the bogie nation—which is hated, not ourselves. We find in- 
variably that as we are known and understood, we are generally 
liked. 

It is a difficult thing in this country to say anything favour- 
able to it. We are modest and shrink from self-laudation. If 
a man says a word or two on behalf of his country, politicians 
of the Labouchere type endeavour to extinguish him with the 
disparaging epithet of “Jingo.” It saves argument. Notwith- 
standing the odium which may attach to any vindication of one’s 
country, I venture to assert that the collective conscience of 
Great Britain, as it is expressed in international dealings, is 
higher than that of any other great nation. Our sins are very 
readily invented by the Continental Press: the false accusation 
is trumpeted forth—the exoneration is never published. Our 
forbearance, reparation, or generosity is studiously ignored. Our 
“ seizure” of the island of San Juan, as it was called, which con- 
sisted in erecting a telegraph station upon an unclaimed and unin- 
habited rock, for the benefit of the commerce of the world, was 
proclaimed through Europe as a piratical act; our reference of the 
case to Portugal for arbitration, and our prompt acquiescence in 
her decision was hardly mentioned. It was not exciting enough. 

No other great Power would have displayed the patient for- 
bearance we have shown to Venezuela for more than forty years on 
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the disputed boundary question ; nor would it have tamely sub- 
mitted to the murder of one of its subjects by a small State in the 
way that we have done in the case of Lothaire-Stokes. Small States 
have commenced to discover that they can commit aggressions on us 
with impunity. As an instance of our moderation we may ask what 
other great Power would have surrendered Corfu or Heligoland ? 
We have not received a word of approbation froin the French Press 
on account of our friendly consent to their annexation of Tunis and 
Madagascar The Siamese treaty consists of a number of conces- 
sions all made with the object of conciliating France. In Newfouna- 
land our undoubted rights have been violated by the French over 
and over again.* We have invariably shrunk from upholding 
them and have submitted to additional encroachments. We 
yielded to Germany when she annexed Cameroons under our very 
nose—made way for her at Zanzibar—and surrendered Heligoland 
in order to propitiate her. The weak side of the British character 
—love of compromise—has permeated our national policy during 
the last fifty years. We have sought every device, including that of 
abject surrender, to avoid quarrelling—as we did in the case of the 
Anglo-Congo agreement, which was cancelled at the bidding of 
Germany and France. Take the attitude of Great Britain through- 
out—upon the Armenian Question. Compare her conduct and 
the motives of her action with those of the other great Powers. 
Where was France with her vaunted sympathy for suffering 
humanity? France has disappeared from the face of Europe as 
an independent Power, and become the abject follower of Russia, 
and Russia has secured the concert of Europe in defence of the 
bloodstained Sultan of Turkey. Prince Lobanoff’s motive in start- 
ing this policy remains a mystery. It has been anyhow a bar- 
barous one, that tarnishes the national character of Russia. 

It is greatly to our honour if we have earned some hatred for 
the course we have pursued on the Armenian question. The Rus- 
sian people have remained throughout the Eastern Crisis profoundly 
ignorant of the policy which has been pursued by the Lobanofts. 
They are unfortunate in their institutions, and unfortunate in their 
Press. Those who know them know that they are as humane and 
kindly in their individual relations as any people under the sun— 
but there is no spirit in them for public or foreign affairs. I claim 
no superiority for the British people over other peoples: my only 
contention is that we have—probably by means of a vigorous civic 
life and a prevalent rectitude of opinion—secured a higher moral 
standard in our international dealings and conduct than has been 


* It is worth the reader’s while to look at Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s list of our 
various concessions to France and Germany in his interesting book called Zhe 
Nation’s Awakening (Archibald Constable & Co.). 
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exhibited by other Powers. We have over and over again given 
way to small Powers as well as to great ones, in the interest of 
peace, and we have shown ourselves capable of an unselfish policy. 
Our vast dominions, which are the result of our forefathers’ mari- 
time enterprise and patriotism, no doubt excite envy and hatred. 
If we have preceded other nations it is because we were afloat on 
the ocean before they were. This is perfectly natural, perhaps we 
deserve some hatred on this score: my expostulation is directed 
against the attempt of unscrupulous journalists to palm off a 
spurious hatred as a national manifestation of feeling. There is 
hatred enough in the world to keep wars going without this addi- 
tional stimulus. 

The time is, unfortunately, still distant when Universal Peace 
shall, as Tennyson visioned, 


** Lie like a shaft of light across the land.” 


There is no symptom of the battle flags being furled 


“In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


On the contrary, during the last month even the Peace Societies 
of England have been clamouring for war. Judging from history 
and the spectacle of Creation, there is a law of slaughter as well as 
a law of love—with infinite moods between. Nations are doomed 
to perpetual strife, and hatred of the blindest sort is the fuel and 
incentive. All we can do is to endeavour to deserve it less and 
less on the part of reasonable people. 

Frepk. A. MAXsE. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


SPEAKING the same language, and having the same literature, with 
every facility, therefore, for obtaining accurate information, it is 
wonderful and very amusing to see how ignorant the people of the 
United States and Great Britain are of each other's affairs. This is 
not confined to the common every-day newspaper readers or men 
of ordinary education and intelligence, but extends into the higher 
classes and among the best educated minds of both nations. Mem- 
bers of Congress and the United States Senate and Members of 
Parliament are densely ignorant, not only of the geography and in- 
dustrial development of the other nation, but. many of them know 
little or nothing of the facts or the merits of the questions which 
make up the political issues of the respective countries in which 
they do not reside. 

Most public men, both in England and America, are too much 
engrossed in home issues to give the necessary time to reading the 
brief newspaper accounts of what is going on in the other country. 
These are nearly always vague and misleading from their brevity, 
and at times are purposely coloured so as to deceive; and I 
think this can be much more justly said of the news which 
goes out from this side of the Atlantic than that which 
we receive. It is, therefore, almost impossible for even the 
most intelligent Englishmen to know what is going on in the 
United States, or get a clear idea of the political situation; and I 
therefore think it worth while to give your readers a review of our 
present political situation and the probable outcome. As I shall 
write from the standpoint of a Southern cotton-planter and advo- 
cate of the free coinage of silver, it will be a lifting of the veil, so 
to speak—the presentation of the other side of that question in our 
national politics which is causing such agitation and tribulation 
throughout this country, while at the same time it is deeply in- 
teresting to many of your countrymen. What, with the prejudiced 
and one-sided reports being sent abroad by the Press of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the international news-agencies, 
all of which are misleading and distorted, your readers must be 
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terribly muddled, and will doubtless welcome a fair and impartial 
diagnosis of the condition of American public affairs. 

It has been a year of great political agitation, and the excite- 
ment is growing day by day. The feelings and passions of the 
masses have not been so stirred since the anti-slavery agita- 
tion of 1860. There is a breaking up of old party ties and a 
new alignment of the voters such as we have not witnessed since 
that momentous period just preceding the Civil War. There is the 
same deep sense of wrongs to be righted on the one hand ; the same 
blind, arrogant, unbending determination not to yield one jot or 
tittle, on the other. As in that case, the division between the two 
parties in this new issue is largely sectional, and the advocates of 
financial reform and a true American policy are found in the 
States south of the Potomac and the Ohio, and west of the Missis- 
sippi Rivers, while those who contend for the maintenance ot 
existing conditions, and deny the need of any change in our 
national financial policy, are confined largely to the middle and 
eastern States. The old slave holding oligarchy, which in 1860 
was so stiff-necked and hot-blooded in its determination to retain 
its hold upon governmental affairs or split the Union, has its 
counterpart in the moneyed aristocracy, which has become the 
plutocracy of the United States. Industrial slavery of the white 
producing classes throughout the country has been substituted for 
the chattel-slavery of the blacks, and the issue of their emancipa- 
tion is being fought out at the ballot-box. God grant that the 
cartridge-box may not yet play a part in its settlement. 

Throughout the south and west, where the large majority are 
engaged in agriculture, the feeling of indignant protest is very 
strong, and it is growing in intensity every day, while anger and 
determination are equally shown on the other side. The farmers 
denounce their opponents as Tories, and are determined to assert 
their resistance to, and independence of English domination in our 
financial policy. The orators and newspapers of the capitalistic 
classes denounce us as anarchists and repudiationists, and exhaust 
the English language of its opprobrious epithets, trying to show 
their disgust and contempt. 

It would be impossible, in the space you could give me, to go 
ever so briefly into the merits of the controversy, and I shall con- 
tent myself with describing the fight as it is now being waged, with 
some forecast as to its probable results. 

Six months ago it seemed a foregone conclusion that the R »pub- 
lican party would have a walk over in the Presidential contest, and 
it was generally supposed that Mr. McKinley would be the nominee 
of that party. 

Mr. Cleveland’s administration had been so antagonistic to the 
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interests and wishes of the large majority of the Democratic Party 
in those States where its greatest strength lies, as to create bitter 
opposition among the rank and file towards the President and his 
policy. 

The Republicans at the last election had captured the lower 
House of Congress by an overwhelming majority, and increased 
their strength in the Senate. The Democratic Party was at war 
with itself. There were charges of betrayal and treachery, and the 
feeling of disgust and signs of disintegration in the party promised 
to give the Republicans an easy victory; and there was every in- 
dication of the organization of a new party, composed of the Silver 
Democrats, the Silver Republicans, and the Populists, to take the 
place of the moribund Democracy. The President was bending 
every energy and using all the power he could bring to bear upon 
the thousands and tens of thousands of Federal office-holders 
throughout the country to have the Democratic Party, when it 
assembled, endorse his administration and declare for the gold 
standard. 

Congress was in a condition of paralysis. The Senate was 
strongly in favour of free coinage. The Democrats from the 
south and the Republicans from the west in that body made 
common cause against the few gold-bug Democrats, and the 
majority of the Republican Senators, who, while endorsing Mr. 
Cleveland’s financial policy, were complacently contemplating the 
return of their party to power. The House was Republican and 
strongly in favour of the gold standard, while the Democratic 
President, “so-called,” held the same view. The House sent to the 
Senate a tariff bill, coupled with the authorization of short-term 
bonds; that body (the Senate), returned to the House as a substi- 
tute a bill for the free coinage of silver, and just before its adjourn- 
inent sent a bill to the House forbidding the issue of bonds for any 
purpose. Nothing was done or could be done to give relief to the 
suffering people, and a speedy adjournment was the desire of both 
parties. The policy of President Cleveland had been, in effect, the 
policy of the Republicans, and he had secured the repeal of the 
Sherman law, and stopped the purchase of silver, by the help of 
that party. But the Republicans felt secure in their power to elect 
the next President, and were sure of their ability to persuade the 
people that the Democrats had destroyed the prosperity of the 
country by the Wilson tariff law. Mr. Sherman declared that a 
high protective tariff—to bring the revenues up to the expendi- 
tures—was alone necessary to stop the issue of bonds and restore 
business to normal conditions. 

Congress adjourned early in June, and the leaders of both sides 
entered actively into the Presidential canvass—that is the shaping 
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and directing the policy and choosing the nominees of the 
National Conventions then about to be held. 

There was some spasmodic skirmishing and fighting among the 
Republican leaders for the control of the Republican National 
Convention, and securing the prize of the Presidential nomination. 
It was soon seen, however, that Mr. McKinley would have a walk 
over. 

In the Democratic Party the fight was one between Cleveland's 
office holders and a few Congressmen and Senators who had 
enlisted under the gold standard, on the one hand, and the masses 
of the people on the other, led by the Silver Senators and Congress- 
men. Many men of prominence hesitated to align theiselves for 
a time, but as State Convention after State Convention declared 
for free coinage, and the silver forces became more aggressive and 
hopeful, it was seen early in May that Mr. Cleveland would be 
repudiated by his own party, and the Democracy would declare 
unequivocally for bimetallism. 

The fight in both parties between the gold and silver advocates 
became intensitied, and a political cyclone began to sweep over the 
land. 

The Republican Party met first at St. Louis, on the 6th June. 
Mr. McKinley was easily the winner as the Presidential nominee : 
but as during the canvass he had persistently maintained silence 
on the question of the free coinage of silver, the Plutocratic 
delegates from the East exerted all their influence to have the 
platform make an unequivocal declaration in favour of gold. 
There was some little trimming and subterfuge about “ bimetallisin ” 
and “international agreement,” and it was thought that Mr. Hanna, 
Mr. McKinley’s manager, desired to be much less explicit in the 
declaration on finance; but the New Yorkers and the New 
Englanders prevailed, and the Republicans launched their political 
fortunes in a vessel bearing the single gold standard emblazoned 
on its flag. 

The Democratic Convention assembled at Chicago three weeks 
later, and, for the first time since the war, spurned the leadership 
of New York, and in the plainest terms passed sentence of con- 
demnation in its platform on Mr. Cleveland’s policy and official 
acts, in more particulars thanone. When forced, by the ill-advised 
persistence (or subtle desire for revenge) of Senator Hill, to make 
a declaration as to the President himself, it refused to endorse him 
by a vote of nearly two to one. Mr. Cleveland has been one of the 
most remarkable figures in American history. He has been three 
times nominated, twice elected, and is the only Democrat who has 
filled that high office since the war. He has been the idol of the 
Democratic masses, but since his complete identification with the 
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Wall Street schemes of spoliation and robbery, he has become the 
most unpopular man in the United States. Never has a man been 
more highly honoured by his party and people; never has a man 
been so repudiated and hated by all classes of both parties as he is 
now. The convention was a remarkable gathering, and contained 
a larger percentage of men of national reputation than any pre- 
vious convention of the party since the war. The millionaires 
from the east and their representatives came to Chicago in their 
palace cars, and were entirely confident of their ability to control 
the policy of the party as of old, and “persuade” the “silver 
lunatics” of the south and west to hear reason. But their 
efforts were doomed to failure. The people, the masses, were 
too much in earnest, and had sent their best men. The in- 
fluence of the capitalists and the banks and the corporations, 
usually so potent in political conventions, was absolutely power- 
less in this. It was generally known that the Republican Con- 
vention at St. Louis had been composed of this class, or their 
representatives had absolutely controlled it. ‘The Democratic 
Convention, on the contrary, outside of the gold contingent had 
few wealthy men among its members. The Republican Conven- 
tion had some very earnest silver men among the Western dele- 
gates, and these, under the lead of Senator Teller, of Colorado, a 
life-long Republican and friend of Lincoln, who had participated 
in the organization of that party in 1856, felt constrained, under 
the sense of obligation to the interests of the people they repre- 
sented, and the country at large, to go out of the Convention, and 
thus declared their severance from the party. 

In the Democratic Convention, the adoption of the platform by 
2 vote of more than two-thirds had been announced amidst the 
wildest scenes of enthusiasm and joy. It had been preceded by 
a somewhat stormy and acrimonious debate, closed on the part of 
the silver-men by the young Nebraskan, William J. Bryan, in a 
speech of remarkable force and eloquence. He had enthused the 
silver men and spectators in the Convention to a pitch of political 
excitement rarely, if ever, witnessed in the annals of any country ; 
and with the adoption of the platform, which all silver men 
regard as a new declaration of independence, and a new proclama- 
tion of emancipation, the Convention had also found a leader. 
I know whereof I speak, when I say until they heard that speech 
the majority of the members of that Convention, not count- 
ing the sullen and defeated gold contingent, were absolutely at a 
loss as to who would or ought to be their standard-bearer. 
There never was any doubt about his nomination the next day, 
although it did not come until the fifth ballot. The New York 
delegation and one or two others refused to vote, but did not 
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have the courage to bolt or walk out of the Convention. Some 
of its leading members, however, notably Mr Whitney, Cleveland's 
tirst Secretary of the Navy, Ex-Governor Flower, and Hon. John R. 
Fellows, have since severed their connection with the party, and 
these two latter delegates have been prominent participants and 
leaders in the Democratic gold-bug Convention at Indianapolis, 
which nominated General Jno. M. Palmer for President, and Simon 
B. Buckner for Vice-President, September 4th. Mr. Whitney boldly 
proclaimed, as soon as he returned to New York, that he intended 
to vote for McKinley. 

But I must go back a little and make brief mention of two 
other political conventions which assembled at St. Louis on the 
22nd of July. The bolting silver Republicans, calling themselves 
“The American Silver” Party, met in convention and unanimously 
endorsed the nomination of Bryan and Sewall. The Populists, 
who, in the last election, polled something over 1,300,000, votes and 
who hold the balance of power or are in control, more or less, 
throughout the North-West, endorsed Bryan, but refused to accept 
Sewall, and placed in nomination as Vice-Presidential candidate, 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, a brilliant young lawyer, who had 
left the Democratic Party in 1892, when Populism first took its 
rise. 

We, therefore, have now the regular Republican ticket, 
McKinley and Hobart, representing gold monometallism until 
“international agreement” shall be had (which, according to our 
understanding of English sentiment, means never), and a high 
protective tarifti Then we have the Democratic ticket, Bryan and 
Sewall, on a platform demanding the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, without waiting for international agreement; the reor- 
ganization of the Supreme Court for the purpose of reversing the 
decision against the legality of an income tax; curtailment and 
limitation of the federal judiciary in the matter of equity jurisdic- 
tion, characterized in the platform as “ government by injunction,” 
a very burning question with labour organizations since Debs’ im- 
prisonment ; and only such changes in the existing tariff as may be 
necessary to supply the deficiency of revenue. 

Next we have the Populist platform, which is more radical than 
the Democratic, demanding governmental ownership of railroads 
and the Initiative and Referendum, while its candidates are Bryan 
and Watson. So that the silver people of all parties, united on the 
head of the ticket, are split as to its tail, thus adding to the com- 
plexity and perplexity of the situation and making it well-nigh 
impossible for Englishmen to understand. 

Lastly, we have the Gold Democrats, who have just nominated a 
ticket with General John M. Palmer, of Illinois, for President, and 
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Mr. Simon B. Buckner, of Kentucky, for Vice-President, on a plat- 
form declaring for the gold standard and denouncing the Chicago 
platform, while it endorses Mr. Cleveland and his administration. 
Thus we have three Presidential candidates and four Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidates, the gold men having two distinct tickets in the field, 
while the Silverites are united on Presidential and divided on the 
Vice-Presidential nominee. 

The one burning question of the free coinage of silver produced 
a disruption in the National Prohibition Convention also, the 
minority of Silverites bolting, and declaring themselves in favour 
of the nominee of any party which would put a free coinage plank 
in its platform. Ihave thus given a brief outline or history of the 
leading political events, and the status up to date. 

I will next give a brief analysis of the campaign which is now 
actively under way, as seen from a Southern standpoint. 

The most remarkable feature of the campaign thus far is the 
invasion of the East by Mr. Bryan, when he received the official 
notification of his nomination. The Silver leaders have planned 
their fight from the beginning with a view of uniting Southern 
and Western producers, whose interests are identical against the 
Middle and Eastern States. They concede New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut, which have been either Democratic or uncertain 
in all previous elections to the Republicans, and have sought an 
alliance between the miners and farmers of the West and South. 
The fight is one of the debtor and producing States against the 
creditor and manufacturing States. Giving McKinley everything 
east of the Ohio and north of the Potomac, the battle will be in 
what is known as the Middle West, to wit, the States of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, and Indiana. While some 
place West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri in the doubtful 
column, the best informed men have little or no doubt about those 
States going for Bryan. It was thought useless at first to make any 
fight in the East, but Mr. Bryan decided to “carry the war into 
Africa,” and to deliver his reply to the official notification at Madi- 
son Square Garden, in New York City. This magnificent audi- 
torium will seat about fifteen thousand people, and it was packed, 
while thirty or forty thousand outside vainly tried to get admis- 
sion. The conditions were altogether unfavourable, it being in the 
midst of the heated term, when the thermometer was in the 
nineties even at night. In his journey eastward Mr. Bryan ad- 
dressed vast audiences at Pittsburg and other considerable cities, 
and his journey was like that of Napoleon on his return from 
Elba, each railroad station having immense crowds to greet the 
candidate as he passed through the country. The many speeches 
thus made in the open air had produced hoarseness in his voice 
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and knowing that his enemies would seize on any slip of the 
tongue as an object of criticism of the most malevolent character, 
he read his speech from manuscript. Being unable to reach with 
his voice the uncomfortable and sweating thousands, about one- 
half of his audience who could not hear him withdrew from the 
hall. All of those who could hear remained and gave the closest 
attention, and every telling point was applauded to the echo. As 
a display of oratory,—and I speak from personal knowledge—the 
speech was a failure. As a strong logical argument and exposition 
of the platform, it was a wonderful success; and notwithstanding 
the criticisms in the New York papers that the speech was a 
failure, it stands to-day unanswered and unanswerable, and Mr. 
Bryan had accomplished his purpose. Six or seven thousand men 
heard it; as many left because they could not hear it; but many 
millions have read it, and that, after all, is the main thing. 

After a few days’ rest, the Democratic candidate again took the 
field, returning westward by a different route from the one by 
which he came. He has addressed audiences numbering tens of 
thousands in the larger cities of New York State, and is at present 
in Ohio, Mr. McKinley’s home, where at Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Columbus, there has been an outpouring of the masses to listen to 
him such as has never before been witnessed in our politics. Mr. 
McKinley stays at home at Canton, and makes an occasional short 
Speech to a small deputation of a few hundreds who come to him. 
Bryan declares the people are too poor to come to see him, there- 
fore he is going to see them; and if his strength holds out, he is 
going from State to State, until the 1st of November. Aside from 
the influence of personal contact and gratification of the people at 
being courted, leaving out of account the inspiration of political 
independence, the Democratic candidate, untainted by connection 
with syndicates and banks and millionaire manufacturers, appeals 
to the sensibilities and admiration of his countrymen by a sim- 
plicity of manner and eloquence of utterance rarely equalled. 
His daily speeches of one or two columns are telegraphed all over 
the Union. The suffering masses are enthused as they have never 
been before in their lives. The Republicans have unlimited money, 
and will use it without scruple to buy all the votes they can, but 
the Australian ballot law in most of the States protects the 
individual voter from the dictation of his boss or the delivery of 
his vote, should he sell it. It is a battle between capital and 
labour, a battle between the yeomanry of the country and the wage- 
earners of the cities, against the domination of money. The cam- 
paign has opened in all the States, and thousands of speakers on 
both sides are at work day and night. The people, even at this 
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early day, two months before the election, turn out by the thousands 
at any and every opportunity to hear the issues discussed. It isa 
campaign of education sure enough, and so far as I can judge, the 
Democrats have the best of it, and Bryan’s chances are far brighter 
than McKinley’s. The wish may be father to the thought, but I 
myself have been in the northern States of Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and of my own knowledge I can say the number of 
Republicans who are leaving their party to vote for Bryan is 
astonishing. 

The Gold Democrats have just nominated a ticket (September 
4th), but it is believed this will help rather than injure Bryan’s 
chances. Most of the votes which will go to the ticket would have 
gone to McKinley, had it not been placed in the field. In the 
north-western States, where Populism is strongest, and where its 
support of Bryan is most needed, the trouble over the Vice-Presi- 
dency has been adjusted by a fusion of the Democrats and Popu- 
lists, and a division of the offices. Thus, only one electoral ticket 
for Bryan will be run in those States, and the danger of a triangu- 
lar fight and division of the Silver vote is avoided. 

In three southern States, Texas, Georgia, and North Carolina, 
there is a desperate fight, which hinges on local or State issues 
rather than national. In all three of them there is likelihood of 
an alliance between the Populists, Gold Democrats, and Republi- 
cans, against the regular Democratic ticket. While this is a queer 
medley of strangely antagonistic and naturally opposing forces, it 
exemplifies the truth of the old adage: “ Misery acquaints us with 
strange bed-fellows.” It is confidently believed, however, that even 
though the Democracy should be defeated in one or more of these 
States, as to the State tickets, the Bryan electoral ticket will win. 

Now to give a clear idea of the strength of the respective sides : 

The electoral college is composed of 444 members, and it takes 
223 to choose a president. The States south of the Potomac and 
the Ohio and west of the Mississippi have a combined vote of 231, 
enough to elect. While the Republicans claim several of these 
States, and all the rest, the Democrats are confident of carrying 
not only these, but they are counting on Illinois and Indiana with 
certainty, and are hopeful. of carrying Michigan, New York, and 
Maryland. 

This is the situation at this time, and the “battle of the standards,” 
as it has been called, is being fought out here with an enthusiasm 
and determination such as has characterized no other struggle in 
our nation’s history. The tariff has dropped out of sight as an 
issue almost entirely, The only contests to which it can be likened 
are the fight between Jefferson and Adams in 1800, the struggle 
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between Jackson and the United States Bank in 1832, and the 
contest between the slave-ocracy and Lincoln in 1860. Every 
| thirty years, or thereabouts, our country has had to face a grave 
| crisis, and our people called on to display their capacity for self- 
government and the ability to overthrow intrenched wrongs. The 
people have triumphed every time, and they will triumph now. 


B. R. Treumay. 
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DcRING a recent visit to friends in the United States the writer 
has had opportunities, not often afforded to Englishmen, of con- 
versing with active participators in the political strife of the day, 
and with passive on-lookers who might fairly be called actively 
passive bystanders, so anxious are they to disavow any desire to 
take any part in American politics in spite of their United States 
citizenship—in several cases their birthright. On certain points 
all are agreed, no matter what their politics or attitude, and 
the most salient of these is the fact that the two great parties 
into which the politicians of the past were divided now no longer 
exist. The same disintegration into smaller groups which has 
characterized the elected representatives of European peoples in 
latter days bids fair to succeed the election now in progress. 
The division into Republicans and Democrats that sufficed 
until recently to designate the great parties to which American 
citizens might belong, no longer conveys any meaning; for over 
the questions of money and tariff, political chaos of thought 
and passion, all confused, reigns in the minds of those who are 
called upon to decide into whose hands the reins of government 
shall be placed for the coming four years. If there are any 
two great parties into which may be grouped the voters of to-day 
they may be described as Conservatives and Populists. It is true 
the issue on which the present electoral battle may be fought is here 
regarded as that of silver and gold, 7.e., whether the United States 
of America shall relinquish the present gold standard, substituting 
for it the less valuable metal, whose very abundance within the 
borders of the Union has served to depreciate its relation to the 
scarcer element, no longer existing in the same profusion as in the 
old days of the Californian diggings. But there is little probability 
that the appeal to the cupidity of the unthinking mass of the people, 
made by the so-called “Silverites,” in their offering of a fifty cent 
dollar, will result in the return of the party of repudiation at the 
head of the poll in this present crisis. It may be that some, per- 
haps the bulk, of those who enjoy the franchise would not object 
to spoil the Philistines of Europe, who have invested their capital, 
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expecting to receive dividends from their American securities on a 
gold basis. But it so happens that there is a large section of the 
United States public who have thriftily, laboriously, and painfully 
set aside some of their hardly-earned dollars in savings-banks, in- 
surances, and other kindred safe deposits, whence they expect to 
draw what they have invested cent. per cent.and not 50 per cent. To 
them, anything less than 100 cents for a dollar will not suffice ; and 
they are sufficiently numerous to turn the tide in a popular election’ 
under the circumstances of suffrage as wide as can be imagined. It 
is difficult for an Englishman to realize the conditions under which 
an election is fought in America unless he has watched it on the 
spot ; and no political crisis of the same importance having arisen 
in the United States since the initiation of the Civil War, 
it is interesting to observe the influence brought to bear by the 
modus operandi upon the result of an election, which recurs every 
four years, and consumes nearly, if not the whole of four months 
on each occasion, during which period trade languishes, industries 
flag, and labour is at a discount. Mr. Bryce has deplored the 
waste of time involved by a Presidential election,* and there is, no 
doubt, great expenditure of time and money incurred by the 
methods of election pursued to insure the due representation 
of the people both in their State and Federal government. But 
look at the map of North America and consider the vast extent 
of territory occupied by those who exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship, the enormous area over which the candidate for the suftrages 
of the people has to travel; the extraordinary number of persons 
entitled to record their wishes on the questions which are raised, 
and on which the future government depends. In a population 
of over seventy millions it would not be possible to indoctrinate 
those who are entitled to vote in the short space of time usually 
devoted to electioneering purposes in European States. This 
very expenditure of time is an element of no mean importance 
and value in the education of “a people who are still, as it were, 
in the gristle and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood.” 
For the words of Edmund Burke in his great speech on Concilia- 
tion with America are as true to-day as they were when first 
spoken. The majority of voters in the Western States are not 
American-born citizens of the United States. Many of those who 
enjoy the privileges of citizenship have migrated from countries 
in which they had little or no voice in their own government; 
while others need time for reflection over the arguments used 
to sway their opinion before recording their votes in favour of 
this or that direction in which the leaders of political factions or 
parties would guide the destinies of government. All, whether 
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born or naturalized, require time to efface the effects of passion 
produced by the stimulating phrases and exciting catchwords of 
political orators. In no instance has the expenditure of time 
lavished on an election campaign in the States been more fruit- 
ful of results than in the present case. In the earlier days it 
appeared as if the “Silverites” would carry all before them. 
The case for silver was sprung upon the people so suddenly, 
vigorously, and persuasively, that men in their bewilderment 
and passion were carried away by the specious arguments brought 
forward by those who practically reproduced the old Shaksperian 
quibble : 
ie See how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief. 

Hark, in thine ear: change places ; and, handy-dandy, 
Which is the justice, which is the thief?” 

—King Lear, Act iv. Se. 6. 


They were told that the greed of capitalists and the chicanery 
of financiers had appreciated the value of gold at the expense of 
producers and labourers. Silver, it was maintained, was as valu- 
able as before, and with the peculiar familiarity which in other 
countries would be regarded as profanity, one of the leaders of the 
“Silverite” Party leapt into notoriety on a passionate appeal 
against the immolation of humanity upon a cross of gold, which 
called forth the reply from an opponent that he believed in the 
historical fact of the thirty pieces of silver; but he for one 
declined to be sold for fifteen or sixteen! 

The tide which seemed to flow in favour of silver has turned, or 
been dammed back, at any rate, by the more sober teachings and 
better digested lessons learned by the great mass of people who 
are entrusted with self-government; but the crisis which may have 
been averted for this present election has only been postponed. 
The question of silver versus gold dollar is, after all, merely a side 
issue, the straw which serves to show which way the political wind 
is blowing; or it ‘may be the meteorological warning of the 
tornado which will destroy the present social fabric existing in the 
boasted home of equal and exact justice to all men. The Populist 
movement so strongly in evidence to-day is not of recent growth. 
If the speeches of the pioneers of American independence are 
compared with those of the present popular leaders it will be found 
that they contain phrases which may not have been intended to 
stir up strife between citizens of the same republic: but rather to 
stimulate national sentiment and united opposition to the at- 
tempted encroachments on liberty and self-government. The 
effect of this teaching as it appears to an outsider who, for the first 
time, finds himself a visitor to the United States is somewhat 
remarkable. Freedom is certainly rampant in—speech ; Liberty, 
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with a capital “L”—would be called by another name in another 
country. 

It has been said that Americans have no time to be polite, and 
the statement has been made by one of themselves apologetically ; 
but it is rather in the nature of a slander, for a stranger will 
always meet with much true politeness from the average Ameri- 
<ans with whom he may come in contact in the ordinary business 
of life. The characteristic mode of address seems abrupt and 
assertive to Europeans at the onset; but after he has been duly 
impressed by the apparent rudeness of demeanour which may 
inark the beginning of his experience, it will be found that, 
having vindicated the sense of freedom, and established the quality 
of independence, his American acquaintance will show every 
symptom of a desire to be agreeable. It is necessary, however, 
tirst to proclaim in unmistakable terms the equality of footing on 
which future intercourse must be maintained. The ordinary 
American, in his anxiety to avoid the appearance of evil in 
servility, is apt to err on the side of incivility, and it is just this 
independence and equality of all which is a little overdone by 
those who have not enjoyed the advantages of refinement, to 
whom the demagogues of to-day are appealing in terms which are 
menacing and anarchical, some of the dicta of Populist orators 
being directly incitive to what is crime under present conditions, 
but which may easily become legalized in the future social system 
to be expected in the United States of America unless the result 
of another civil war should be in favour of the Eastern “ haves” 
against the Western “have nots.” It is notorious that the capital 
needed for the maintenance of progressive industries and ventures is 
held in the East, and equally well-known is the growing divergence 
of interest between the seaboard and inland States of the Union. 
Throughout the Eastern States, to the Western influence is greatly 
attributed the disintegration of the great Democratic Party, in- 
volving the secession of men who had been in the position of 
leaders for many years, and leaving others “sitting on the fence,” 
or giving very half-hearted support to the Chicago platform. The 
supporters of Bryan rely on the aid of the Populists, and believe 
that the divisions produced by their action in a party already in 
a minority will be more than compensated by the adhesion of 
Western voters; but the Convention of Indianapolis has empha- 
sized the split, and the Democratic Party of to-day in the United 
States has sustained a heavier blow than that which befell the 
Liberal Party in our own country when Mr. Gladstone invited his 
erstwhile followers to join him in the search for a union of 
hearts brought about by the disruption of the United Kingdom. 
There is hope for the future in the political education of the 
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great mass of voters, and for this reason the time devoted 
to the distribution of political literature, the delivery of 
speeches, and the exhortations of the clergy may postpone the 
struggle between labour and capital. Still the lessons to be learned 
from the present electoral campaign are very pregnant with mean- 
ing, and it remains to be seen whether Republican gold will suffice 
to buy off Populist ambition, or how long the party which is 
financed in Wall Street will be welded together in a compact 
phalanx against an unstable and discordant opposition. There are 
many symptoms of decadence in the Republican Party itself, and 
not a few reasons to fear that while the wealthiest portion of the 
American community cry peace and safety, sudden destruction may 
come. There is no greater obstacle to the spoliation of the plutocrats 
of 1900 than there was to the enforced robbery of Southern aristo- 
erats in 1863. The'slave-owners of the South counted their negroes 
just as much their rightful property as the plutocrats of the East 
account their dollars to-day. The revolution in this case may be 
effected without the bloodshed in that; but short of civil war the 
result will be the same: whether the millionaires of to-morrow pre- 
fer to pay their tribute to Demos in the shape of electioneering 
funds or in the form of taxation, which the Populists will enforce 
on them, they will not be suffered to amass in the future the 
fortunes they have won in the past and enjoy in the present. 
The citizens of the United States who have gained and kept till 
now the enormous wealth which not a few possess, though their 
numbers are small in comparison with the bulk of the people, differ 
from their fellow-men in Europe in one very marked direction. 
While the aristocrats and plutocrats of our own and other enfran- 
chised countries of Europe on accession to wealth do not neglect 
their patriotic responsibilities, but use their power and means in 
participating actively in the government of their country, the 
leisured class in America refuse to do anything in the political arena, 
their lives being spent in ostentatious self-indulgence or in selfish 
seclusion from all the municipal or general affairs of the community 
to which they belong. There are, doubtless, notable exceptions to 
this state of apathy and neglect ; still, out of their own mouths they 
are condemned, for if they have not publicly refused to touch the 
pitch of American politics lest they be detiled, the majority of those 
who are enjoying inherited or acquired wealth in the United States 
refuse to serve the country in which they have so great astake on the 
ground that it is harder for an American politician to avoid offending 
his sense of honour than for a camel to pass through a needle’s 
eye. This remark was mide in the hearing of the writer by a 
highly cultured Eastern statesman, and was met by the enquiry, 
“ How about So-and-So?” “Ah, yes, to be sure,” said my friend, 
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and in an aside he added to me, “ He instanced So-and-So; but 
you notice he left before I had time to tackle him on the others :’ 
mentioning men in the pursuit of politics who had lost caste, while 
the pensioners of the grand army gained numbers. Surely, if 
these things are so (and who shall say, save Americans, whether 
they are or not?) the fault lies at the doors of those who have 
permitted the affairs of their country, their own vital interests, and 
the destinies of their fellow-citizens, to be governed by a set of 
men whom they affect to despise as unworthy of the trust which 
they have permitted to drift into their hands. The next revolu- 
tion may be looked for in the Great Republic of the western 
hemisphere. “The people’s government, made for the people, 
made by the people, and answerable to the people,’ may have 
passed from the control of such men as he who spoke those words 
in his famous speech of January 26th, 1830. Another Webster 
may arise in the coming crisis; but all may have to learn the 
truth of Lowell’s dictum :— 


** Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side ; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right ; 
And the choice goes by for ever ’twixt that darkness and that light.” 
—The Present Crisis, JamES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


A. Symons Ecctes. 
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Ir we were asked to classify the literature of cookery I think that 
we might divide it into three distinct groups. We might place in 
one of them all practical treatises or guides which are intended for 
the education, or to refresh the memory of the cook ; in another, 
scientific works which deal with the chemistry of cookery and the 
selection of food in relation to nourishment and health; and in the 
third, books which treat—to use the words of the late Mr. Abraham 
Hayward in his Art of Dining—of “the esthetics of the dinner 
table.” I have already given a brief sketch in The National Review 
of the most noteworthy compilations ot kitchen precepts, from the 
earliest times to the quite near past, and since the chemistry and 
dietetic value of food stuffs are subjects which are better left in 
the hands of the specialists who have discussed them, I propose 
now to say a few words concerning the writings which I have 
placed in the third category. And this is a pleasant task, for while 
many cookery-books can claim the merit of much matter-of-fact 
usefulness, and some of them may amuse us as quaint records of 
bygone oddities of diet, and while scientific discussion must always 
command our attention and respect, it is in the last class, no doubt, 
that the ordinary reader will find the greatest interest. “The 
history of gastronomy,” says Mr. Hayward, “is that of manners if 
not of morals; and the learned are aware that its literature is both 
instructive and amusing; for it is replete with curious traits of 
character and comparative views of society at different periods, as 
well as with the striking anecdotes of remarkable men and women, 
whose destinies have been strangely influenced by their epicurean 
tastes and habits.” It need scarcely be said that to produce such 
an epitome as this the mature and varied experience of a lifetime 
spent in the great world, the gift of a light hand, and a ripe know- 
ledge of the good things of the table after their kind, are equally 
necessary. Some of the authors I shall presently speak of 
possessed nearly all these attributes, and have left behind them 
the most interesting jottings of the times in which they lived, with 
delicate vignettes of even earlier days. Others, again, seem to have 
been contented with the publication of their views on the subject 
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of artistic eating, and notes concerning the authorities who were 
associated with them, all well worth reading as indicative of the 
influence of fashion on gastronomy and the caprice of taste. But 
the writer who would enter this field of the literature of cookery 
to-day is constrained to adopt a different course. It is not possible 
for him to make mention of living personages by name or to draw 
sketches of their entertainments, neither can he relate just yet 
anecdotes of the existing Court of St. James’s and London Society 
interwoven with descriptions of pleasant little festivals at which 
politics and intrigue may have played a subtle part. Just, how- 
ever, as the tales connected with the good dinners and good diners 
of the pre-Victorian period were told by a few of its specially well- 
informed survivors, so no doubt will like things of the latter days 
of the nineteenth century find worthy chroniclers in the time to 
come, 

Not until the beginning of the present century, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, did any writer come forward to discuss the 
subject of eating and drinking philosophically. Dr. Johnson saw 
the opportunity and promised that he would take advantage of it, 
but he never carried out the idea. There certainly was one, Tobias 
Venner, who, in his work Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, published in 
1620, departed altogether from the lines of the common cookery- 
book, Like many honoured contributors to the culinary library, 
this author was a physician, and his advice indicates considerable 
enlightenment, but I think that his treatise should be placed in 
the second rather than the third category, for he goes minutely 
into the alimentary value of food, and the chemical properties of 
some of its varieties. He wrote for the educated and well-to-do, 
and seemed to think that any rough stuff would do for “hinds.” 
Thus he considered that bull’s beef was good enough for plough- 
men, and amusingly pointed out that the flesh of partridges should 
not be eaten by “the common sort” because it was likely to “ breed 
in them the asthmatick passion.” “Wherefore,” adds he, “ when 
they shall chance to meet with a covie of young partridges they 
were much better to bestow them upon such for whom they are 
convenient than to adventure, notwithstanding their strong 
stomacks, the eating of them.” Observe the strength of the word 
“ young,” as commentators say, in this passage. Does it not sug- 
gest that a nice young partridge would have been particularly 
“convenient” to the worthy doctor? He was undoubtedly a man 
of refined taste, for one little meal that he suggests might have 
been designed by the author of The Original so cesthetic is it in its 
brief simplicity :—a couple of poached eggs, sprinkled with vinegar, 
seasoned with black pepper and salt, served with bread and butter, 
and completed with a draught of pure claret. This is nearly as 
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dainty as Brillat Savarin’s Curé’s Omelette “ with the old wine 
sparkling in the crystal decanter.” No: I think that it may be 
conceded that for the views of men of educated taste in regard to 
food—treatises written for Society, that is to say, by members of 
Society, by gourmets for gourmets, and by raconteurs for apprecia- 
tive readers, all of them of literary rather than practical value—we 
must wait until Grimod de la Reyniére, the Marquis de Cussy, 
Fayot, and Brillat Savarin took it into their heads to publish their 
experiences. 

In order to judge of the writings of the authorities whom I have 
just named, it is necessary to picture to ourselves the days in which 
they lived, the fashion of the time, and the state of Society around 
them. To do this properly we must go back to that period in the 
history of gastronomy when the art of cookery became the subject 
of enlightened consideration in France—to the times, in short, of 
Louis XIV., the Regent Philippe d’Orleans, and Louis XV. In the 
reign of the first of these rulers we read that Condé, the great 
captain, Colbert, the statesman, Madame de Sévigné, the accom- 
plished narrator of the tragic death of Vatel, and many other dis- 
tinguished people, encouraged the new school of cookery which 
Catherine de Medicis had founded. During the Regency which 
followed, attention appears to have been paid, for the first time, to 
the chemistry of cookery, while the dinners of the Regent were 
celebrated for their combination of retinement and art, “ for mate- 
lotes of the most tempting quality,” says Brillat Savarin, “and for 
turkeys superbly stuffed.” Louis XV., himself a practical cook of 
singular proficiency, continued to foster the development which his 
predecessors had so zealously promoted. It was to him that 
Madame du Barry gave the celebrated petit souper which led to the 
institution of the Order of the Cordon Bleu for accomplished cuisin- 
iéres, and he is credited with the invention of “tables volantes,” which 
-descended after each course through the floor and rose again re- 
plenished with fresh surprises. Unlike the rest of his race, Louis 
XVI. was not a gourmand, and in his time the royal table was no 
longer what it had been, but the taste of Society outside the 
palace had been highly cultivated too long to be seriously affected 
by this change. Refinement and luxury continued in the houses 
-of the nobility, the dignitaries of the Church, and the financiers. 
But a crash came of course with the Revolution. Society was then 
shaken to the very foundation, and many of the chief patrons of 
gastronomy were swept away. It is, however, a mistake to sup- 
pose that the art of cookery received much more than a check. 
What really occurred was this. The great private houses were of 
course closed, the Court ceased to exist, and the princely hospitality 
of the days that I have just spoken of came altogether to an end. 
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But the cooks survived, and before long found a new field for em- 
ployment in the restaurants, for as soon as the Reign of Terror 
terminated, and people were once more clothed properly and in 
their right minds, their appreciation of good food revived, and 
these places—destined to become a renowned feature of the French 
capital—rapidly increased in popularity. Their history is worth 
tracing. 

It is on record that about the year 1770 a man arose who evolved 
the idea of opening a room where meat and drink might be pro- 
vided for wayfarers, and very rightly concluded that if the former 
were well-cooked and nicely served, and the latter sound, such 
patrons would not grudge a payment somewhat in excess of the 
actual cost of the meal. This genius was known by the peculiar 
name of Champ d’Oiseau, and his cabaret was established in the 
Rue des Poulies. So successful was the venture that by 1789 it 
had paved the way to a hundred others, and by the end of the 
century to very many more. 

We now come to the time when the first book of the series we 
are discussing was published. In 1803 M. Grimod de la Reyni¢re 
produced his Almanach des Gourmands, “ the first serious and sus- 
tained attempt,” says Mr. Hayward,“ to invest gastronomy with the 
air of an intellectual and retined pursuit.” This work clearly indi- 
cates the condition of things to which I have tried to lead up, for 
under the heading, “Itinéraire d’un gourmand dans divers quar- 
tiers de Paris,’ which forms the second section of the book, he 
names the best among some five hundred places where good food 
could be got. He moreover mentions three distinct causes which 
co-operated in their rise and progress. First, the rage for English 
fashions which prevailed amongst the French during the ten or 
fifteen years which preceded the Revolution, “for the English,” 
says he, “as is well known, almost always take their meals in 
taverns.” Secondly, “ the sudden inundation of undomiciled legis- 
lators who, finishing by giving the ton, drew by their example all 
Paris to the cabaret,” and thirdly, the breaking-up of the rich 
establishments, which drove the chefs to the public for support. 
At any rate, it seems clear that the bon-vivant of the period was 
better able to gratify his palate at his favourite restaurant than at 
the houses of his friends. The celebrated Rocher de Cancale was 
i place of note much frequented by this author and his convives ; 
indeed, he was helped in the composition of the menus which 
appear in his Manuel des Amphitryons by the proprietor of that 
establishment, M. Balaine. It may be said, indeed, that between 
the period referred to in the Almanach and the Restoration after 
Waterloo the Parisian restaurants attained their highest pitch of 
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excellence and success. Society, such as it was during the Direc- 
tory Consulate and first Empire, did not distinguish itself by enter- 
tainments, though here and there we read of special exceptions. 
The dinners of Cambacérés, Talleyrand, Barras, the Princesse 
Napoleon Borghése (Pauline Bonaparte), Junot, Duroc, and M. de 
Fontanes—whom Mr. Hayward alludes to as “ the upstart chiefs 
of the Republic, the plundering Marshals, and parvenus nobles of 
Napoleon,’—were a good deal spoken of, and are mentioned by 
the writers I have named. The Emperor, who we all know was 
very far from being a gourmand, seems to have acknowledged the 
importance of successful dinner-giving as a means for creating and 
extending political influence. “Tenez bonne table et soignez les 
femmes,” said he, on despatching the Abbé de Pradt to Poland, 
and, observes Alexandre Dumas the elder, “il voulait que tout 
grand fonctionnaire de l’Empire le ftit. ‘Ayez bonne table,’ disait 
il, ‘ dépensez plus que vos appointements, faites des dettes, je les 
payerai,” and, adds Dumas, he did so. To return, however, to 
the writings of Grimod de la Reyniére. The Almanach was no 
doubt useful at the time as a resumé of the seasons in which 
various kinds of fish, flesh, fowl, fruit, and vegetables are at their 
best, and as a gastronomical chronicle of the months of the year; 
useful also may have been the “ Itinéraire” I have already men- 
tioned. But the “variétés, morales nutritives,’ and “anecdotes 
gourmandes ” with which the book is wound up were before long 
so completely eclipsed by the writings of the more brilliant littéra- 
teur, Brillat Savarin, that they probably enjoyed but a short-lived 
reputation. “ Mais tout son excellent esprit a été jeté au vent,” 
says M. Fayot, “pour n’avoir pas été resserré dans une forme 
élégante et précise comme celle de la Physiologie du gott.” In his 
next book, Le Manuel des Amphitryons, de la Reyniére confined 
himself to a dissertation upon the art of carving, a compendium of 
menus, and some remarks upon what he called “les élémens de 
la politesse gourmande.” Here the menus disclose the fashion 
and taste of the period. Taking one at haphazard for twenty 
people, we find in addition to soups, fish, relevés, grosses pitces, 
and plats de rot, twelve entrées and ten entremets! With such 
an embarras de richesses in the way of food, no wonder that 
repetitions, which nowadays would be at once denounced, are fre- 
quent. Thus, among the twelve entrées there are three of chicken, 
and four of fish, while such substantial things as a saddle of 
inutton and a cushion of veal are included in this part of the 
dinner! Fearing, on the whole, that he may have suggested too 
light a repast, the author apologises quaintly as follows: “il faut 
considerer que les entrées renferment plusieurs piéces solides et 
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nourissantes.” Nevertheless, M. Grimod de la Reyniére laid down 
many a good rule, and is quoted as an honoured authority by 
writers on cookery to this day. 

The writing of the “Physiologie du goit” was—so its author, 
Brillat Savarin, has recorded in his preface—a pastime which he 
reserved for his old age. As a matter of fact he did not long sur- 
vive its publication, but even in the short time that elapsed— 
barely a year—he had the satisfaction of seeing it crowned with 
success, Aptly described by Mr. Hayward as “incomparably the 
completest essay upon the esthetics of the dinner table,” this 
notable work has never been surpassed. It seems, indeed, to defy 
time and change, and to be as well worth reading now as ever. 
“Its great charm,” observes the critic I have just named, “ consists 
in the singular mixture of wit, humour, learning, and knowledge 
of the world—bons mots, anecdotes, ingenious theories, and in- 
structive dissertations—which it presents; and if, as is currently 
related, Walton’s Angler has made thousands of true fishermen, 
we should not be surprised to hear that the Physiology of Taste 
has converted a fair portion of the reading public into gastro- 
nomers.” Looking back to the time in which he lived, and the 
evidence that we possess of the excessive over-crowding of the 
menu which was then fashionable, it is curious to notice what an 
enlightened view Brillat Savarin took of the principles which 
should govern artistic dining. He limits the number of guests, 
and he gives the soundest advice as to their selection. “Let the 
men have wit without pretension, and the women be pleasant with- 
out being coquettes ”; and then with regard to food, “let the dishes 
be exceedingly choice but few in number, and the wines of the first 
quality each in its degree.” What better counsel could be given 
to-day than this? That he had the courage of his convictions is 
shown by the occasional descriptions he gives of little dinners. 
He was an advocate of a dangerous practice, however, which could 
hardly be followed by his most earnest modern disciple. He rejoiced 
to introduce just before the breaking up of the party, at about 
eleven o'clock, a bowl of punch, accompanied by hot toast buttered 
with salt butter. When men have dined well, to tempt them with 
that which is worse, is surely the unkindest form of hospitality. Can 
we not picture to ourselves that punch, hot, strong, and probably 
sweet, the salt buttered toast encouraging the unwise guest just to 
take one glass more of it, and then the melancholy legacy—that 
awful head on the morrow, cheapening the sufferer to such an ex- 
tent that he would gladly sell himself fora penny? Some of us, 
when kept up until night has passed into morning, have now and 
then calmed our nerves with a devilled bone or biscuit, or some 
equally short peppery trifle, but, thank goodness! no punch. 
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Following the excellent work of Brillat Savarin, after an interval 
of some years, there was published in Paris, in 1843, a very readable 
pot-pourri of writings about dinners and diners, called Les Clas- 
siques de la table. The editor, M. Fayot, contributed an essay him- 
self upon “ La gastronomie,” and the rest of the volume was made 
up of reprints of various well known writings, of which the principal 
were the “ Physiologie du gott” of B. Savarin, “ Les ressources de 
la table pendant toute l’année” (the Almanach) by Grimod de la 
Reynicre, and “ L’art Culinaire” by the Marquis de Cussy. The 
last is chiefly interesting on account of its author’s history, for 
beyond showing himself to be a man of highly-cultivated taste 
and a reliable judge of the good things of the table, he did not suc- 
ceed in improving upon the work of the other two writers. Begin- 
ning as a member of the Royal Household under Louis XVI, he 
contrived to escape the dangers of the Revolution, next appearing 
as Préfet du Palais under Napoleon. After the abdication of 1814 
he proceeded in charge of the Empress to Parma, “ Marie Louise 
aimait beaucoup,” says Dumas the elder, “charmée par ses belle. 
manic¢res, mais lui lorsqu’il s’apercut qu’elle n’aimait point Napoleon, 
qu'elle paraissait méme ravie de la facon dont les choses avaient 
tourné, il demanda instamment, malgré les instances qu’on faissait 
pour rester 4 Parme, la permission de revenir & Paris.” During 
the hundred days he returned to his former appointment; 
but with the fall of Napoleon he was overtaken by misfortune, for 
although placed in a position for many years in which he might 
have made a fortune, he appears to have been too generous and, 
perhaps, improvident. With the new régime he had no chance of 
employment ; but he had a friend in M. Lauriston, who, hoping to 
secure a small sinecure to keep the poor fellow from actual want, 
ventured to plead for him with Louis XVIII. The King, how- 
ever was obdurate; he would dco nothing for an ex-official of the 
Imperial establishment. But when M. Lauriston explained to his 
Majesty (who, it may be remembered, was a noted gourmand) that 
it was the Marquis who had invented the exquisite blend of straw- 
berries and cream with champagne, “toutes les difficultés furent 
aplanies,” so runs Dumas’ story, the King at once called for the 
minute of appointment, and “with his Royal hand” wrote at the 
bottom of it “ Accordée.” 

In Les Classiques the secret is amusingly betrayed that the great 
connoisseurs were not without their small jealousies, and took the 
opportunity every now and then of crying each other down. De 
Cussy, for instance, not contented with amending B. Savarin’s 
dictum that a cook can be made, but that a rétisseur must be born, 
by substituting saucier for rotisseur, very clearly hints that the 
author of the “ Physiologie” did not practice what he preached, for 
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he says that he was a man of little discrimination in the matter of 
eating and drinking, that he discoursed without wit and with a 
heavy, expression of countenance, while at the end of a dinner he 
was absolutely lethargic. Of Cambacérés he says that he ate 
heartily and grossly, that his mental powers so brilliant in a 
Council of State were dull at table, and that, like B. Savarin, he 
was silent and sleepy as soon as his appetite was satisfied. Further 
secrets are divulged in some “Souvenirs de la table” contributed 
by Caréme who was a bit of a littérateur in his way. He gossips 
freely about Cambacérés, Talleyrand, B. Savarin, and others, some 
of whom he served. He had not, evidently, a very high opinion 
of B. Savarin, whom he considered to be neither gourmet nor gour- 
mand, but simply a hearty eater. The alleged excellence of Cam- 
bacérés banquets he altogether repudiates, observing that he made 
use of the “remains” of previous dinners. “A chaque service, 
il notait les entrées qui n’avaient pas été touchées, ou qui l’étaient 
peu, et le lendemain il composait son menu avec cette vile desserte. 
Quel diner, juste Ciel!” “ La desserte ne doit ¢tre employée qu’ avec 
précaution, habileté, et surtout en silence!” The Minister, he asserts, 
kept the key of the garde-manger himself, noted everything, and 
dealt out what he considered necessary. Often things lost their 
freshness and were spoiled by this parsimonious practice. He was 
quite unworthy of the honoured title of gourmand. Talleyrand, on 
the other hand, dispensed his hospitality in a right princely manner, 
like the English Lord Castlereagh, George IV., the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and other lavish patrons of la haute cuisine. Talleyrand, 
it appears, always played a rubber of whist after dinner in silence, 
and then retired to his cabinet de travail, when his flatterers 
observed, “ Le Prince réfléchit,” but the straightforward “ Monseig- 
neur dort!” These souvenirs should be taken perhaps with a grain 
of salt. It is not often, to be sure, that Ministers of State, with a 
great reputation for their entertainments, are criticized in all the 
stern reality of type by their chefs; and we may be quite sure that 
any personage who might so far forget himself as to keep his 
august eye upon his larder and his kitchen expenses, would fare 
badly if submitted to the censorship of his cook. 

Quite the most charming sketch in its way among the Classiques 
is Lady Morgan’s account of the dinners she enjoyed at the houses 
of M. de Ségur and the Baron de Rothschild,—the latter especially. 
The fair writer was a pronounced admirer of Caréme’s art, and the 
great chef, then at his best, was in the service of the Baron. Cer- 
tainly no more delicate compliment to his skill has been handed 
down to us than this :—* To do justice to the science and research 
of a dinner so served would require a knowledge of the art equal 
to that which produced it ; its character, however, was that it was 
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in season, that it was up to its time—that it was in the spirit of 
the age—that there was no perruque in its composition, no trace of 
the wisdom of our ancestors in a single dish, no high-spiced sauces, 
no dark-brown gravies, no flavour of cayenne and allspice, no tinc- 
ture of catsup and walnut pickle, no visible agency of those vulgar 
elements of cooking of the good old times, fire and water. Dis- 
tillations of the most delicate viands extracted in silver dews with 
chemical precision— 
**«On tepid clouds of rising steam ’— 

formed the fond of all. Every meat presented its own natural 
aroma—every vegetable its own shade of verdure; the mayonnaise 
was fried in ice, like Ninon’s description of Sevigné’s heart (‘une 
citrouille frite 4 la neige’), and the tempered chill of the plombiére 
(which held the place of the eternal fondus and soufilés of our 
English tables) anticipated the stronger shock, and broke it, of the 
exquisite avalanche which, with the hue and odour of fresh- 
gathered nectarines, satisfied every sense and dissipated every 
coarser flavour. With less genius than went to the composition of 
this dinner men have written epic poems.” This was an occasion, 
we have been told, on which it pleased Caréme to affect a studied 
simplicity, the mood in which, according to contemporary criticism, 
he was more successful than when he went in for extreme elabora- 
tion. 

Lady Morgan’s flowery tribute to Caréme may be regarded as a 
fitting link between the French writers of the earlier half of the 
century, who treated the subject of cookery philosophically, and 
the first Englishman who took up his pen in a similar vein. This 
author was Thomas Walker, who in his unhappily short-lived 
periodical, The Original, contributed a most interesting series of 
papers on the “ Art of Dining.” His views, which were published 
in 1835, must have positively astounded his English readers, who 
were at that time addicted to much pomp and ceremony in their 
ponderous entertainments. The cumbersome and ridiculously 
ostentatious system of serving dinners in relays of numerous 
dishes, every one of which was placed upon the table, was univer- 
sally followed and looked upon as perfect. Big battalions of family 
plate, with the silver sauce-boats on their flanks, were thus paraded 
for general admiration, while the major portion of the food was to 
a great extent cooled and spoilt by being stupidly brought into the 
fighting-line before it was required. Against this utterly inartistic 
way of doing things Walker wrote in the most trenchant manner, 
and did not hesitate to denounce it as palpably erroneous from a 
gastronomical point of view, and “strongly tainted with barbarism 
and vulgarity,” while the effect produced by it he stigmatized as 
being “far removed from real and refined enjoyment.” After de- 
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scribing the absurdity, the many mistakes, and even the nuisance 
of the overladen table, the unnecessarily long bill of fare, and the 
tedious service, he boldly advocated that dinners should be com- 
posed of few but really good dishes, each of which, thoroughly com- 
plete in regard to its adjuncts, should be brought in separately 
with as little parade and waste of time as possible. Together with 
this he urged the abolition of the senseless practice of ornamenta- 
tion, and the placing of hideous “centrepieces” and epergnes upon: 
the table. In plain English these ideas were at least fifty years in 
advance of the time when they were written. Even Mr. Hayward, 
who reviewed the papers in The Quarterly Review in 1836, was 
evidently too warmly prejudiced in favour of the existing fashions 
to accord the full meed of praise that Thomas Walker’s conten- 
tions, viewed from a modern standpoint, merited. He allowed that 
the small dinner might be all very well for certain people and cer- 
tain occasions, “ but to desire the gorgeous establishments of our first 
rate Amphitryons to be broken up, and the ornate style of living 
to be totally suppressed, would be,” said he, “as unreasonable as to 
propose the suppression of palaces because houses are better fitted for 
the ordinary purposes of life.” This, of course, was an evasion of 
the question argued in The Original. Walker did not suggest the 
breaking up of any establishments but a general simplification of 
the method in vogue on the grounds of good taste, artistic feeling, 
and the service of food at its best. Things have by degrees worked 
round to that standard, and in the last decade of the century we 
are able to appreciate the right judgment and cultivated mind of 
the man who lifted up his voice against the Philistinism of sixty 
years ago. The selection of agreeable combinations of food is a 
task that few can hope to fulfil to the satisfaction of every reader. 
The written menu is at best a suggestion which is open to correc- 
tion or alteration according to taste, and on this account, doubtless,,. 
some of Walker’s sketches of little dinners might be improved. 
Still, his principles are excellent, and I take it that some readers of 
The Original who have come to riper years have felt considerable 
respect for a host who, in the thirties, could magnanimously pro- 
tect his guests from the tyranny of turkey and roast beef on Christ- 
mas day, and bid them take for their piéce de résistance woodcocks. 
“at discretion,” one or more as each might desire, brought in hot and 
hot. In the matter of wine, however, is there not a smack of the 
good old times in this ?—* With the turtle there will be punch; 
champagne and claret afterwards ; the two former I have ordered 
to be well iced. I shall permit no other wines, unless perchance a 
bottle or two of port, as I hold variety of wines to be a great mis- 
take.” From this we gather that a few bottles of port more or less. 
were a mere bagatelle, hardly worth mentioning, even in the 
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opinion of the author of The Original. Lastly, the most brief 
summary of Thomas Walker's writings would be incomplete with- 
out advertence to his many happy phrases, which, if quoted sepa- 
rately, might take rank as equal, if not superior to the aphorisms 
of Brillat Savarin. For instance, referring to the “monstrous ab- 
surdity” of attempting to entertain in an elaborate style with 
insufficient means and an inadequate establishment, he says :— 
“State without the machinery of state is of all states the worst.” 
Again, in explaining the characteristics of port and champagne: 
“There is about the same difference between these two that in 
poetry exists between Paradise Lost and The Rape of the Lock.” 
And this: “ Ostentation excites disgust or contempt, and destroys 
enjoyment for the sake of display, by introducing variety without 
reference to reason.” “Thomas Walker,” wrote Mr. Henry Morley 
in an Introduction to a reprint of The Original in 1887, “ frankly 
delivered himself, and brought the way of life, as it was seen by 
a refined and social gentleman, well educated, shrewd, and without 
one low thought, so plainly within view of his reader that neither 
young nor old, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, could read 
through his book without having been in some degree amused and 
taught through his experience.” 

And now a few words about the very able little treatise on The 
Art of Dining, by the writer whose name I have mentioned so 
often, Mr. Abraham Hayward. This book was made up by a re- 
arrangement, in 1853, of two articles which he had written in the 
years °35 and ’86 for The Quarterly Review—the one to which I 
have already referred about The Original, and the other entitled 
“Gastronomy and Gastronomers,” his object having been “to 
bring down and adapt to the present time the disquisitions, 
descriptions, and directions contained in them.” Here we find 
that, in addition to his remarks upon the reform suggested by 
Thomas Walker, Mr. Hayward gave a very careful analysis of the 
“ Physiologie du gotit ” and traced the history of gastronomy from 
its earliest days to the period of his personal experiences. No 
name of any note in connection with the subject is omitted in 
this work, and throughout the resumé there is an uninterrupted 
tlow of genial humour and anecdote which will probably never be 
better managed by any writer who may aspire hereafter to carry 
on the chronicles of the esthetics of the dinner table. Not only 
was Hayward very well read in regard to the past records of food 
and feeding, but he lived for many years in the midst of all that 
was clever and entertaining in the society of two capitals. He 
knew his Paris almust as well as his London. Of most of the 
leading Amphitryons of his time he was a personal friend, and 
with no restaurant or chef of repute was he unacquainted. Asa 
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tale-teller with an inexhaustive répertoire of incidents both 
interesting and amusing concerning people of note politically, 
socially, and gastronomically he was probably without a rival. 
From this store he seems to have drawn in a pleasant chatty way 
without a trespass beyond the boundaries of kindness and good 
taste. A frequent diner-out, he made the most of his oppor- 
tunities, and being an appreciative disciple of Gastrea, very 
naturally acquired a great experience and became an acknow- 
ledged authority on what Walker called “ aristology.” As I have 
already pointed out, the fashion of his time was not the fashion of 
these our modern days as far as the composition and serving of a 
dinner were concerned. We ought not, therefore, to wonder that 
the menus he proposes for the four seasons are far too long and 
heavy for the present generation. The dinner he describes which 
was given to Lord Chesterfield at the Clarendon, on his quitting 
the office of Master of the Buckhounds, may be taken as a sample 
of the highly-finished banquet of that period. The party consisted 
of thirty, the price was six guineas a head, and the dinner was 
ordered by Count d’Orsay. There were thirteen entrées and 
fifteen entremets, and before the reader loses the thread of the nar- 
rative in “et cetera,” he can count fifty-two different dishes! The 
mention of Count d’Orsay’s name reminds me that Hayward quotes 
in extenso a letter from that undoubtedly reliable authority on the 
subject of the Parisian restaurants of 1852. Knowing, as most of 
us now do, that one by one nearly all the celebrated places have 
disappeared, it is interesting to read Count d’Orsay’s gloomy opinion 
of them as far back as forty-three years ago. Writing from Paris 
he says with regret that “ the culinary art has sadly fallen off,” and 
goes on to name four first-rate, four second-rate, and four third- 
rate houses, but adds: “At none of these places could you find 
dinners now such as were produced by Ude; by Soyer, formerly 
with Lord Chesterfield; by Rotival, with Lord Wilton; or by 
Perron, with Lord Londonderry.” He complains of the expensive- 
ness and vulgarity of the cooking—“ a sort of tripotage of truftles, 
cockscombs, and crawfish, mounted on the back of a fillet of beef, 
and not a single entrée which a connoisseur can eat ; the roast 
game tourmentés and cold, for their feathers are stuck on again 
before they are served up.” “French gastronomy,” adds he, in 
conclusion, “ has emigrated to England, und has no wish to return. 
We do not absolutely die of hunger here, and that is all that can 
be said.” A recapitulation of even half of the stories told in this 
entertaining book would occupy far more space than I can possibly 
take up, but an instance or two of the author's light and pleasing 
style ought not to be omitted. Speaking of conversation at dinner, 

d the very necessary part it plays in the enjoyment of a party, 
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he observes, “but what a deceased clerical wit called ‘ flashes of 
silence’ may occasionally intervene. We were once dining with 
the author of Vanity Fair at the Rocher, when a matelote of sur- 
passing excellence was served up. ‘ My dear fellow,’ exclaimed the 
distinguished moralist, ‘don’t let us speak a word until we have 
finished this dish.’” In another place, & propos of Thomas Walker's 
advice to those who have to dine alone, 7.e., to approach the table 
with a cheerful mind after an interval of relaxation from whatever 
may have seriously occupied the attention, and then to fix it upon 
“some agreeable object,” he says, “ We don’t know what ‘ agree- 
able object’ was particularly meant here, but the author of The 
Parson's Daughter, when surprised one evening in his arm-chair 
two or three hours after dinner, is reported to have apologised by 
saying, ‘when one is alone, the bottle does come round so often.’ 
It was Sir Hercules Langrishe who, being asked on a similar occa- 
sion, ‘What! have you finished all that port (three bottles) with- 
out assistance ?’ answered, ‘ No—not quite that—I had the assist- 
ance of a bottle of Madeira.’ ” 

For the next writer of note on the subject we are discussing, it 
is necessary again to cross the channel and consult the Grand 
Dictionnaire de Cuisine, by Alexandre Dumas the elder. As I 
mentioned in a former article, this work was partly a cookery-book, 
the practical part of which was supplied to a very great extent, by 
M. Vuillemot, the proprietor of the “Téte Noire” at St. Cloud, and 
various chefs whom the editor knew, and partly, to use the words 
of Sir Henry Thompson, “a medley of scientific jottings, with 
plenty of gossip and numerous anecdotes.” It is, of course, only 
with the latter part that we need now concern ourselves. After 
having read Les Clussiques de la table, the reader will find that a 
considerable part of Dumas’ chit-chat came from that source, but 
here and there he tells a good story, such as that to which I have 
just referred in connection with the Marquis de Cussy. One of 
Napoleon will bear repeating, because it gives an improved version 
of an incident which as generally described is no doubt familiar to 
many. The old story, according to Hayward, was that the 
Emperor, annoyed with some occurrence or other at a Conseil 
a@’Etat, sat down to breakfast one morning in one of his worst 
tempers, and had hardly tasted a mouthful when, stung to mad- 
ness by some exasperating recollection, he drew his chair back, 
and with one kick overthrew the table and all its contents, then 
rose and paced the room with rapid strides indicative of frenzied 
rage. Dunand, the maitre d’hotel, looked on unmoved, and quietly 
gave his directions to the staff who cleared away the wreck ; and, 
as if by magic, rapidly laid out a duplicate of the déjeuner, which 
was announced, as if nothing had occurred, with the customary 
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“Sa majesté est servie.” Napoleon, appreciating the delicacy and 
tact of the action, turned to the maitre d’hétel with one of his 
inimitable smiles, and said, “ Merci bien, mon cher Dunand,” thus 
showing that the hurricane had blown over. Dumas is much 
more circumstantial. It was a time of political gravity, a rupture 
with Prussia imminent. The Emperor sat down, took a few 
mouthfuls of soup, and then removed the cover of one of the dishes 
which contained his favourite crépinettes de cochon, when, be- 
coming suddenly enraged, he kicked over the table, the whole of 
the breakfast with the broken china being scattered over a priceless 
Persian carpet. The next moment he strode in an ungovernable 
passion from the room. Dunand, thinking that there was some- 
thing wrong with the crépinettes, and perfectly overwhelmed with 
dismay, stood trembling with fear. Duroc alone kept his head, 
and calmed the affrighted maitre d’hotel. “You don’t know the 
Emperor,” said he; “his anger had nothing to do with the break- 
fast. Take courage, and provide another as quickly as you can.” 
As soon as matters were rearranged, the Umperor was summoned, 
Roustum, the favourite Mameluke, being deputed to perform the 
task. The great captain entered the room, and, missing Dunand, 
sent for him, upon which the maitre d’hotel, still white with appre- 
hension, appeared at the door carrying a beautiful poulet roti. 
Napoleon immediately took a wing and ate a few crépinettes, then, 
beckoning Dunand to approach, he stroked his cheek and said in 
accents broken with emotion, “M. Dunand vous ¢tes plus heureux 
d’étre mon maitre d’hotel que je ne le suis d’étre le roi de ce pays.” 
After this he finished his breakfast in silence—“ avec les traits 
profondément affectés.” 

No sketch of the principal writings on the subject of the 
zsthetics of the dinner-table would be complete without a few 
words concerning Sir Henry Thompson’s charming little treatise, 
Food and Feeding. With just sufficient science to come well 
within the understanding of the ordinary reader, with the clearest 
explanation of the values of various kinds of food, and of the 
culinary processes adapted to their better preparation, there is in 
this book much excellent advice on the subject of dining with good 
taste and discrimination. The first edition appeared at the very 
moment (1880) when such counsel was much needed. “Perhaps 
the truth is scarcely yet sufficiently recognized,” wrote the author, 
“that the quality or character of a dinner does not depend on the 
number, the complexity, the cost, or even the rarity of the com- 
ponent dishes. Let these be few in number and be simple in com- 
position; but if the material itself is the best of its kind, well 
cooked, and tastefully presented, the dinner may rank with the 
best and is certain to please.” That this precept has been accepted 
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as a guiding principle by everyone who studies refinement and 
true art in connection with dinner-giving, has long since shown 
that Food and Feeding was not written in vain. The book, in 
fact, soon made numerous conversions, and led many earnest dis- 
ciples to practice in their entertainments that artistic simplicity of 
which Sir Henry Thompson is well known himself to be a most 
successful practical exponent. 

Delicate Dining, by Mr. Theodore Child, is another work of well 
merited reputation in this direction, and a little brochure by 
“ Grid,” called Real Cookery, deserves honourable mention for its 
sound advice, and the trenchant manner in which the writer con- 
demns the “ vanity, humbug, and affectation ” of the highly decora- 
tive style of serving dinners—the “rose-dyed purées,” and “the. 
flock of miniature geese floating in a pond of green aspic jelly.” 

We have now entered upon a period in our social history in 
which the necessity of attention to gastronomy is fully recognized. 
As I have said enlightened views of the characteristics of a nice 
dinner have been generally adopted. The demand thus created 
for any information that may tend to further development has 
been met by the Press, and in many papers the cookery column 
has become an institution. In an age of universal newness it is 
perhaps only natural that here and there this should have been 
taken up in a new way. The old-fashioned string of recipes 
would be too heavy, no doubt, for Society chronicles, so Margery 
writes to Belinda, and, after a discussion concerning frillery and 
tucks, chattily communicates a beautifully ambiguous recipe 
coaxed out of the cook with great difficulty while staying with 
the “dear Dulcimers.” Nor is the esthetic lost sight of. Cer- 
tain fair correspondents have arisen who can paint fancy pic- 
tures in words—“all out of their own heads,” as the children 
say—about breakfasts and luncheons and dinners which, if 
not very valuable from a practical point of view, are, at all 
events, amusing. Indeed, it may be admitted that occasionally a 
good suggestion may thus be picked up, for, to quote Hayward 
yet once more, “a tone of mock seriousness or careless gaiety does 
not necessarily imply the absence of sound reflection, and the 


laughing philosopher may prove better worth attention than the 
solemn pedant.” 


A. KENNEY HERBERT. 
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RUSSIA’S STRENGTH. 


“Is there any ground for this unwholesome and abject terror 
that Russia appears to inspire in other Powers?” This question, 
put to me in these words by a friend who is deeply interested 
in matters of European policy, leads so directly to the root of 
the present situation that it may be worth while attempting an 
answer for the benefit of the readers of The National Review. 
It has for some time been the fashion when such questions are 
asked to seek the answer in military and naval statistics. Those 
who consult tables giving the grand total of persons upon whose 
military service in some capacity the Russian Government con- 
siders that in the last resort it can count, may feel awed by the 
four or six millions of armed men who will in this way be 
paraded before the imagination. But totals of this kind are of 
little practical value. The real military force of a nation is 
represented by the armies that it can put into the field for 
specific purposes of attack or defence. In recent years, since 
the death of Alexander IL, Russia has considerably strengthened 
her military power by preparing it for definite campaigns. 
Before the accession of Alexander III, Russia’s army was spread 
over the greater part of her European territory. There was, 
and still is a large force in the provinces south of the Caucasus, 
and a smaller force dispersed over the vast Asiatic territories. 
under Russian rule. Of late the garrisons in the extreme East 
have been strengthened, but a quite recent estimate does not 
put the Russian force in Asia, apart from the army of the 
Caucasus, higher than 75,000 men. The great change has been 
in Europe. 

From Odessa to St. Petersburg is about a thousand miles, and. 
from Warsaw to Kazan about twelve hundred. So long as the 
permanent quarters of the troops were spread over a parallel- 
ogram of these dimensions, even though the Western districts 
contained more than their share, the army was doomed to per- 
petual unreadiness. In a country with hardly any metalled roads. 
and few railways, the collection into one district of contingents 
so widely scattered was so slow a process as to be impracticable ; wars. 
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were ended before all the forces that should have been employed 
had been brought on to the scene of action. In 1860, Moltke, 
discussing the chance of Russian intervention in a war in Ger- 
many, wrote: “Moscow, which we may regard as the centre of 
gravity of Russia, is as far from Berlin as Madrid or Naples. The 
Russian army is spread over an area of a million square miles. It 
needs a long time to assemble, and has to cover from the Volga to 
the Vistula, a distance of 1,400 miles without a railway. The Russian 
army can reach our frontier only after we have been victorious, or 
have already suffered defeat.” During the reign of Alexander IIL., 
the Russian Government became aware that the old-fashioned dis- 
tribution of its troops rendered it comparatively impotent either for 
attack or defence at any given point. The remedy was found by 
choosing the region where it would be useful to be strong, and by 
moving into that region so much of the army as would make pos- 
sible its complete concentration there in case of need. The ques- 
tion which was the proper district for this purpose must evidently 
depend upon the object for which it was thought most likely the 
army would be employed, and when we know the answer given 
we shall hardly be wrong in making inferences as to the policy of 
Russia. The army was moved to the Western frontier. 

To understand its present distribution it is necessary only to 
remember one or two leading features of its organization. Four 
battalions form a regiment, and four regiments an infantry division, 
to which is attached an artillery brigade of six batteries with forty- 
eight guns. A cavalry division is comprised of twenty-four squad- 
rons. The field army is made up of infantry divisions and cavalry 
divisions, and will be augmented in case of war, not only by bringing 
the infantry divisions up to war strength, which is about double 
the peace effective, but also by expanding the rifle brigades and 
reserve brigades, which in peace are composed of the cadres of four 
rifle battalions or eight infantry battalions. The cavalry division 
numbers about 3,900 sabres; the infantry division on a war footing 
about 16,000 bayonets; the reserve brigade half, and the rifle 
brigade a quarter of that strength. Beyond these components of 
the field army, there are of course fortress garrisons of various 
arms and the troops of the several auxiliary services. These are 
for the most part quartered in the great fortresses of the Western 
frontier. By the present distribution the whole European army of 
Russia is contained in six districts, those of Wilna, Warsaw, Kief, 
and Odessa, which together form the Western frontier belt, and 
those of St. Petersburg and Moscow, from which railways run to 
the frontier. 

The principal military centre is Poland, the great tongue of land 
that protrudes towards Germany between Prussia and Austrian 
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Silesia. Here there are no less than eleven infantry divisions, and 
eight and a half cavalry divisions, which on a war footing would 
make an army of 217,000 men. The infantry is arranged in a 
horseshoe line facing the German and Austrian borders.* Seven of 
the cavalry divisions are on the outside of the horseshoe, five on 
the north side facing Prussia and two on the south towards 
Galicia. 

In the district of Wilna there are eight infantry and two cavalry 
divisions, at war strength an army of 142,000 men. The corner 
points of the district are at Riga, Witebsk, Bobruisk, and Grodno, 
so that its area is about 250 miles square, but the divisions are 
stationed at places in direct railway communication with Wilna 
and Kovno, the great frontier fortress on the Njemen. 

On the south of the great marshlands that stretch eastwards 
from Brest Litewsk, a third army of 154,000 men, when completed 
to war strength (five cavalry and eight infantry divisions), is dotted 
by divisions along the railway from Charkow and Pultawa through 
Kief to Luzk, near the Galician border. <A fourth army has its 
headquarters at Odessa, its four infantry divisions, except that at 
Sebastopol, being stationed near the Roumanian frontier, or the 
railways leading towards Bessarabia. Its war force would be about 
70,000 men. 

Behind these four armies are the great reserves at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. At St. Petersburg, in direct railway communi- 
cation with Wilna and Warsaw, are six infantry and two cavalry 
divisions, with a war strength of 111,000, and at Moscow, with a 
direct railway to Warsaw, and less direct railways to Kief and 
Odessa, are one cavalry and seven infantry divisions, making 
121,000. These various bodies are the whole field army of Russia 
in Europe, 917,000 men. But, as has been noted, the outbreak of 
war will see them strengthened by rifle and reserve brigades, 
which might, after a time, add two or even three hundred 
thousand to the total force. In case the Government required to 
use all or any of these armies, it would be necessary first to call 
out the reserve men needed to fill up the cadres to the war com- 
plement, and to transport them from their homes to the present 
quarters of their regiments. This process would hardly be accom- 
plished in less than a month. It would be followed by the concen- 
tration in its district of the army to be employed, which in Poland 
might be effected in ten marches; in the district of Wilna, where 
the railways are convenient, in about the same time; but in the 
regions of Kief and Odessa would probably involve further delay. 
The Moscow and St. Petersburg contingents might by this time be 


* The headquarters of divisions are at Bielostok, Lomsha, Ostrolenka, Pultusk, 
Warsaw (2), Radom, Ljublin (2), Brest Litewsk, and Kobrin. 
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approaching the frontier districts, and the expansion of the reserve 
cadres might be beginning. 

The forces that would thus be put in motion are no doubt large. 
But it must be observed that the distribution here described admits 
of the full effort being made only in one eventuality, that of a war 
in which Russia is opposed at the same time by Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Roumania, or at least by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The armies of Kief and Odessa are too far away to be 
available within any reasonable time against Germany, and those of 
Wilna and St. Petersburg could not without very great difficulty 
and delay be moved to the Galician or Roumanian frontiers. The 
arrangement is evidently based upon the assumption of a common 
policy uniting Germany and Austria-Hungary. For the contin- 
gency of a war in which these two Powers were arrayed against 
Russia, the Russian force can hardly be thought extravagant, in 
view of Bismarck’s famous declaration that Germany could place a 
million men on each of her frontiers, and have a third million in 
reserve, and of the probability that the greater part of the Austro- 
Hungarian army would be employed against the Russians. Further, 
it may reasonably be held that the disposition of four armies at 
points of assembly along a frontier eight hundred miles long (in a 
straight line from Odessa to Memel) is defensive rather than offen- 
sive. The essence of attack consists in concentrating the available 
force against a single enemy; a course which has been shown to be 
in this case hardly practicable. No doubt the distribution of forces 
points to a preponderance in the quarter opposite the German 
frontier, which is watched by a very large body of cavalry, and 
upon which the armies of Wilna and Warsaw could be supported 
both by that of Moscow and that of St. Petersburg. This prepon- 
derance, however, is no more than a well-deserved compliment to 
the superiority of the German Army in numbers, organization, and 
readiness, to that of the dual monarchy. 

At the present moment, then, the military strength of Russia 
consists in her being ready for a war on her eastern frontier. In 
any other direction she is hardly prepared for a great effort, but in 
no other direction is she confronted by any military power that 
could be dangerous to her. Her army of the Caucasus is no doubt 
equal to any emergencies likely to arise in that region, but is not in 
any reasonable time available elsewhere. 

The Russian navy is hardly in itself strong enough to cause 
much apprehension to any of the great Powers. It may perhaps 
be described as generally about equal to that of Germany or of 
Italy, with the qualification that the special effort of the present 
time to increase the number of modern battleships tends to make it 
in that important element of force superior to either of them 
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But as it is usually divided between the Black Sea and the Baltic, 
and as all its possible enemies have their bases at points on the 
route joining those two seas, it must be regarded as subject to 
some embarrassment due to this strategical situation. 

The very great influence exerted by Russia is due, not to her own 
forces, which are by no means disproportionate to the tasks of de- 
fence incumbent upon them, but to her alliance with France. The 
Russian and French armies together are more numerous and pro- 
bably as efficient as the German and Austro-Hungarian armies 
combined. The addition of the Italian army gave a slight prepon- 
derance of force to the Triple Alliance; but the exhaustion of Italy 
has rendered this advantage doubtful, while the combined navies 
of France and Russia are more than a match for the navies of the 
Central Powers. A war between the two groups would be an ex- 


hausting, ruinous effort to both sides; the balance of forces ‘pro- 


mises no decided success to either party, and therefore the great 
interest of most of them is to avoid it. The temper of the French 
is, however, still thought to be correctly described by the Bis- 
marckian words, that if there were war between Germany and 
Russia “the chassepots would go off of themselves.” In other 
words, French feeling places French policy at the disposal of 


Russia, although the Russian Government will hardly begin a war 
for any merely French object. This situation makes the Russian 
Emperor the arbiter of peace or war, and for this reason so much 
deference is paid to him. 

The action of Russia in preparing her army for campaigns 
against possible European enemies seems to have been the out- 
come of a natural and reasonable policy. In general terms this 
policy may be described as the effort to bring the power or influence 
of Russia to bear upon the centre of gravity of the political world 
(or at least of the old world) which lies in Europe, rather than to 
disseminate that power by employing it in fragments at points far 
away from the centre of gravity. The effect has been to diminish 
Russia’s military activity in Asia without diminishing her political 
influence there. 

The movement of troops was carried out in the main in 1887. 
No thorough local preparations had been made, and large masses 
were quartered in districts where there were neither houses nor 
huts. Disease ravaged among the troops, and a long time passed 
before camps had been replaced by barracks or other permanent 
quarters. This carelessness of life and want of forethought is 
hardly a good omen for the future operations of these armies. The 
principal difficulty attaching to the movements of very large forces 
consists in securing that all the men shall be properly fed and shall 
have such rest and shelter as may suffice for health. During the 
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campaign in France these difficulties were overcome by the 
exertions of a splendidly prepared service directed by the perhaps 
unique talent of the late General von Stosch. Stosch was far from 
sanguine as to the possibility of properly supplying in the field the 
greatly increased numbers of more recent times. He once said 
that he neither knew how it could be done nor who could do it. 
[In view of the inefficiency of Russian communications, the imnpossi- 
bility of a large army in the region eastward of the Oder, or, indeed, 
eastward of the Weser, living upon the country it passes through, 
and the traditional weakness in point of exactitude of the Russian 
administrative officials, the westward march from Warsaw and 
Wilna presents to the imagination dreadful possibilities of privation, 
disease, and starvation. But this by the way. The first effect of 
the changed distribution of the Russian army was to compel the Ger- 
man Government to a large increase of its available force, produced 
by extending the age of reserve liability so as to make liable in case 
of war several annual classes that had before been exempt. At the 
same time German policy was brought up very sharply. Bismarck’s 
last great parliamentary speech, that of February 1888, was the 
announcement that in order to avoid a war with Russia and France 
at once, from which Germany could have nothing to gain, and 
everything to lose, the German Government must make every 
sacrifice short of that of honour to propitiate Russia. Austria was 
to be defended if attacked, but not to be supported in her tradi- 
tional Eastern policy, or at least not in any attempt either to extend 
her own influence or to stem the extension of Russian influence in 
the regions now or formerly under Turkish dominion. The normal 
und natural tendencies of Russian and of Austrian policy in regard 
to the Eastern question have never been better set forth than in 
Moltke’s introduction to his history of the war of 1828-9. “The task 
which of necessity Austria will sooner or later have to perform” 
is “to prevent the downfall of the Ottoman Empire, or to 
regulate the course of that, perhaps, inevitable event.” On 
the other hand, “Russia is absolutely driven by her geo- 
graphical and commercial position to exercise at Constantinople 
i predominant influence, without which she can insure neither the 
internal prosperity of her southern provinces, the development of 
her maritime enterprise, nor the security of her southern border.” 
The balance of force between the combination of which Austria is 
« member, and that of which Russia is the head, coupled with the 
dangers to all parties attending a conflict between the two sides, 
has necessitated a compromise in regard to Turkey, based upon the 
status quo, interpreted, so far as the minor states Bulgaria and 
Servia are concerned, in the sense favourable to Russia, expounded 
by Bismarck in the speech to which reference has been made, and 
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so far as the Ottoman Empire is concerned, in the sense that its 
territorial integrity is to be maintained, but that Russia 1s to exert 
the influence which she desires. Thus the first result of the new 
Russian policy, and of the new distribution of her army, has been a 
great success in Europe. Austria and her allies are cowed by the 
prospect of a conflict which to avert they have given Russian 
influence full scope in Turkey and its former dependencies, the 
only reservation being apparently that Russia is not to conquer or 
annex territory. The collapse of the Ottoman Empire is to be 
postponed, and the delay is to be for the benefit of Russia. This 
being the constrained attitude of the German and Austrian 
Governments, the public discussion of the nature of the Turkish 
dominion, such as it has shown itself in Armenia, cannot but be 
distasteful to them, for it can only lead to the inference that they 
are actuated in their conduct by the dread of a conflict with the 
Dual Alliance, an inference which they cannot wish their subjects 
to draw. 

In Asia, also, the new policy has yielded good results. In Persia 
Russia's influence is already sufficiently strong, and in the direction 
of India no immediate action seems to be contemplated. An 
attack upon India, or even upon Afghanistan, will hardly be under- 
taken until the newly acquired districts of Central Asia have been 
fully Russified, and until it becomes practicable to assemble a con- 
siderable force beyond the Caspian. It would be folly to diminish 
the force in Europe, which, rationally disposed, produces such a 
great efiect, for an enterprise of which in present conditions the 
execution is impracticable. An attack upon India ought to be 
preceded by a considerable weakening of the general position and 
status of the British Empire, and this must be effected by means of 
Russia’s European policy. 

In the Far East, however, a delicate situation was created by the 
Japanese conquest of Korea, and of the great naval bases on the 
Gulf of Pechili. If the Japanese were allowed to establish them- 
selves here the path of Russian extension would be barred, and 
Japan in possession could, with naval help from England, prevent 
Russia from ever developing her naval ambition in the Northern 
Pacific. Prompt, direct, isolated action was not practicable. A 
Russian army could not be marched across Asia. The Japanese 
forces were too strong for the Russian forces on the spot, and naval 
help from European Russia could not be rendered if England 
should determine to help the Japanese. The danger was that 
England might see her advantage; might mediate between Japan 
and China, and guarantee to Japan against Russia the positions 
she had conquered. A fairly strong British Government would 
hardly have been deterred by joint declarations from Russia and 
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France alone, for prompt action would have given England a great 
opportunity both in the Far Eastern and in European waters, and 
a serious repulse to Russia in the Far East would have reacted on 
her position in other parts of Asia and in Europe. The accession 
of Germany to the combination was, therefore, a great service to 
Russia, and enabled her to recover, without a blow, an important 
position already lost, to inflict upon England a humiliation which 
in the Far East was palpable, and to reveal to Japan that English 
Governments are not to be trusted to assert the evident interests 
of their own nation. 

That Russia aiming at predominence in Asia, and France seek- 
ing to make the Mediterranean a French Lake, should see their 
rival in England the possessor of India and the Administrator of 
Egypt, is quite natural. But the bitter hostility to England ex- 
pressed in Germany for some time past, and now, as it seems, 
springing up in Austria also, cannot be accounted for by any 
natural or evident opposition between the policy of those 
countries and of Great Britain. The explanation seems to be 
that Germany and Austria have hoped that the stress under 
which they are placed would be relieved if England could be 
entangled in a conflict with either France or Russia, or both, 
and that this hope has been disappointed. The recent political 
changes have had for Englishmen one salutary consequence. 
They must have opened even blind eyes to the fact that between 
nation and nation there are no sentimental ties. We have no 
friends, and no nation loves us. We are esteemed in proportion 
as we are believed to be strong, and any interest taken in our 
welfare is measured either by the probability that we shall spend 
sovereigns or use ironclads for the benefit of the nation interested, 
or by the prospect which that nation sees of extorting from us 
some of our territory or some of our trade. 

The immediate cause of the latest outbreak of Anglophobia is 
that the Continental Powers, having, with great control of their 
own rivalries, agreed to avert quarrels by postponing the new- 
ordering of the Turkish Empire, perceive that it is in England’s 
power to upset the whole fabric, and by so doing to shake down 
over their heads the truce which they have patched up. There is 
some danger, perhaps, when the Governments of the great Powers 
really believe our own Government to cherish an insidious design, 
either for the acquisition of a Turkish province or otherwise to 
their detriment, that they may concoct together a counter design 
against England. It is, therefore, a time to put ships in commis- 
sion, to keep fleets concentrated, and to labour unostentatiously 
upon the defences of the Empire. 


SPENSER WILKINSON, 
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THE APOLOGY OF DIVES. 


PurPLE, fine linen, and sumptuous faring every day—are not 
these symbols and fruits of what we praise in our books as civiliza- 
tion, and hold up to the eyes of mankind as progress? They are 
civilized that enjoy such things; and they progressive that seek 
them. But the master—happy man !—is the millionaire. Dives 
reigns, let the millions rejoice before him. Dives, to whom a vast 
fortune has fallen, whether in lands, mines, railways, mortgages, 
Government loans; in oil, cattle, silver, gold, or the souls of his 
debtors; in men, women, and children who work that he may 
spend without concern. Isheself-made? Then he has speculated, 
or won a monopoly of some natural resources. Was his father 
self-made? Then Dives, Junior, born in the purple, has inherited 
the fruits of monopoly. “ Not always,” you may object; “is there 
no such thing as successful industry which lays up a long-en- 
during store?” We will consider that by-and-bye. Let us, at 
present, take the simple, great, portentous, and surely insistent 
problem of Dives, who, by his own or his not very remote 
ancestors’ speculation or good luck, has made the millions which 
secure to him the Tyrian dye, the palace and the table ever-spread, 
and the power in society whereby he is become the most dis- 
tinguished of modern personages; and let us look at him from 
the Christian-Social point of view—What should be our judgment 
touching Dives ? 

It has been said that the highest achievement of literature is. 
to write a Bible. The actual highest achievement of our economic 
system hitherto has been to produce the luxurious millionaire. 
And when I bring my Bible and my millionaire face to face, I am 
in the presence of a contradiction so appalling that words fail me 
to measure its height and depth. Here is such an antinomy as 
Kant never dreamt of. Yet the Bible is our acknowledged 
standard, while our envy and admiration point up to Dives as the 
sovereign figure whom most of us would be if we could. The 
praise of him is in all the churches; has he not built or restored 
many of the finest among them ?—filled the ancient cathedrals 
with stained glass, laid down precious tiles in the holy place, and 
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set up the altar with his gift upon it? Dives, in whole or in part, 
is corban—so the well-intentioned clergy think or hope; and they 
bless his meat, and the stateliest of them drink his champagne, 
and, in short, there seems no little risk of their becoming his 
chaplains, nay, his apologists, in a day when the Golden Horde 
is ousting the medieval peerage or marrying into it. We hear on 
this side and that an apology for Dives from the lips of religion. 
He is declared to be useful, indispensable, ornamental, the deep 
reservoir upon which labour draws, the incentive to employment, 
culture’s most generous friend, and the maker of new einpires. 
I would fain ask what is the truth in this contention? But one 
word first on the Christian principles which must decide the 
matter. 

It is, I conceive, the aim of 1eligion to create and sustain in the 
world a social order, all parts of which, and all that belong to it, 
shall be quickened, upheld, and guided onward by the spirit whose 
teaching is in the Sermon on the Mount. Ethical science, even 
where it does not bow to the New Testament—as in writers so 
unlike as Mr. Spencer and the late Professor Huxley—accepts with 
M. Comte the main principle of that teaching, which we have 
learnt to call sympathy, human fellowship, or “solidarity.” And 
biological science approves; for it holds that civilized mankind are 
an “organism,” which, being interpreted, signifies that all its mem- 
bers fulfil successively the function of means and ends—each is 
for all, and all are for each. There is divison of labour; but the 
organic conception demands that there shall be unity of aim. No 
individual is to sacrifice another to himself; and the struggle for 
existence is to be transferred from within the bounds of human- 
kind to the region of natural forces. Every man not an irreclaim- 
able culprit has the right to survive ; and his comrades must help 
him to survive with their energies of mind, body, and spirit. The 
Christian idea of society as God’s Kingdom takes up this philo- 
sophy to a loftier plane; from that elevation it legislates concern- 
ing riches, poverty, labour, enjoyment, art, culture, and forms of 
public order. It cannot deal with man as standing alone by him- 
self; still less can it put aside the whole question of economics 
with disdain on the pretence of looking towards the transcendent, 
the eternal; for Christianity is in the world to transcend it by 
transforming it, and the duty of preaching is all one with the task 
of incessant criticism applied to social phenomena. We may not 
turn from Dives and Lazarus to our ecstasies or our visions, in the 
hope that Adam Smith will mediate between them. But now 
some of our grave divines would hang the rich man round about 
with garlands, acclaiming him a pillar of the Church. They sit 
with him on the boards of companies ; cheerfully they yield him the 
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first seat in the synagogue; and, to say it once more, they have 
adopted that dangerous misreading “ Beuti possidentes,’ where the 
ancient text used to run “ Beati pauperes.” Or are we blind and 
backward that have our fears lest, after all, the voluptuous and the 
self-indulgent, the exploiter, speculator, usurer—by such uncivil 
names he was formerly described in our law—should not be able 
to pass the gate of the camel? Perhaps we may be suffered to 
state our trouble in language less worn by constant, but unheeded, 
using; and with Professor Huxley to speak of “the insatiable 
hunger for enjoyment—of all mankind, which is one of the con- 
ditions of success in the war with the state of nature outside; and 
yet the sure agent of the destruction of society if allowed free-play 
within.” Fraternity is the religious word for duties arising out of 
the social organism, of which the lowest, but for that very reason 
the most indispensable, are economic. It is highly significant that 
when the Master would tell us what were the principles of the 
Vita Nuova, He should have begun by speaking of property, and 
the spirit in which it was to be held or given up. He has every- 
where condemned unproductive riches, or the wealth which is 
gained without exertion and spent without regard to the brother- 
hood. And here, as I imagine, the apologists of Dives and his 
critics do at length arrive on a common ground. 

Be the issue what it may of that immense and complicated move- 
ment known as Socialism, it has already put to flight one super- 
Stition; none except the very ignorant will henceforth defend 
private property, in the concrete, as something absolute and in- 
dependent of law and history. It has been shown as in truth a 
social, changeable, limited institution, representing doubtless a 
deep-seated instinct of our nature, but not to be understood except 
in the society where it has arisen, and by the power of which it is 
protected. Property is the creation of law. We have been present 
at the making of it in South Africa,in the United States, and 
within our island-shores; is it not everywhere a concession, a 
grant of use or ownership, a monopoly which the State will secure 
by its police, its magistrates, and its whole effective force when 
called upon? There go two parties to the bargain—such is my 
contention—and of these, one, the permanent party, is the social 
organism. Now will it be held that society ever meant to raise 
up enemies against itself, or to set class against class, when it 
gave the bounty of nature into the hands of individuals? A public 
chartered company, for example, has broken the law and exceeded 
its powers; may not its charter be taken from it? If, however, a 
company is thus amenable to the supreme jurisdiction of the State, 
how shall a private person be exempt? Not, at all events, on the 
ground of his holding property with which the State has no concern, 
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For in society all interests, properties, and values are bound up 
together ; he that enjoys the advantage must submit to the draw- 
backs of living as a citizen among citizens. And therefore, to sum 
up, when Dives takes his revenue from the resources which society 
has made accessible to him, he takes it as a party to the implied 
‘contract whereby he is required to furnish in exchange a social 
-equivalent. 

Am I falling into sophistry when I pursue this line of thought ? 
Let the mistake be shown, if such there is. But if there is none, 
see what follows. It follows that unless the purple and the 
luxurious living be productive, not alone to Dives of pleasure, 
but also to society of value, he stands condemned. Is the actual 
existence of Dives that advantage? Do we gain by our million- 
aires in any fashion similar to that by which men of science, or 
artists, or judges, or teachers, or other servants of the useful and 
the beautiful, bring us their good things? Of course, it is the aim 
of the social order to produce the largest possible company of 
desirable men and women, sound in health, high-spirited, ener- 
getic, lovers of the commonweal, earnest in work that shall benefit 
their fellows, and governed by the noblest ethical standard. Does 
‘our modern millionaire belong to this goodly fellowship? Or is 
he the means, direct or indirect, of keeping it alive and adding to 
its numbers? One would appear to be indulging an ironical spirit 
in asking these questions. But as it is only by an affirmative 
answer to them that Dives can be defended, I venture to set them 
down and pause for a reply. 

Society is the organism of social rights and duties; else it is 
chaos and the “war of all against all.” Justice implies reciprocity, 
and a certain order in which every man has obligations to his 
fellow-citizens. Then we must enquire what is the moral, the 
civic purpose, for which enormous wealth has been allowed to 
‘concentrate in a few hands. The accumulation of money is not in 
itself progress, or we shall be identifying it with knavery and 
filibustering which have often heaped up great sums. We cannot, 
as Christians or ethical teachers, sit down content with the old 
Father’s saying, Quid sunt regna nisi magna latrocinia ? 
Human society is one thing, piracy another. Yet Anthony Froude 
was bold enough to declare that “in all the great movements ”— 
of emigration or commerce—“at present visible there is as yet no 
trace of the working of intellectual or moral ideas—no sign of a 
conviction that man has more to live for than to labour and eat 
the fruit of his labour.” This, at the best; for the speculative 
genius will be eating the fruits of other men’s labours by pre- 
ference—and his son will not even make a show of labouring. 
Sharpness of wit, strength of muscle—these employed to win me 
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riches do not, thus far, touch the confines of the moral order ; they 
are forces, not ethical claims which I can put forward over men 
less keen-witted or with weaker arms. How, then, am I to gain 
admittance into that order? Only when I exchange services with 
my fellow-man; thereupon arises the notion of compact; and 
justice, which holds the balance, weighs out an equivalent on 
both sides. 

A strange dream, flying, as it would appear, from Utopian shores 
into our London fog; and equally not at home in New York, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin! Exchange? Equivalent? But the conquering 
Jay Gould shall have drawn to himself those millions and all the 
kingdom for which they stand in less than half a lifetime—with 
what social services ? How establish the scale on which he was paid? 
Was he a man of supreme genius, enabling the American industrial 
army to win its victories? Not so; with the victory of the work- 
men over nature by head or hand, such money-spiders as Gould 
have little to do. It is not they that plan or execute ; the captains, 
like the rank and file, are their property, and success in the par- 
ticular undertaking is not necessary to fill their purse. But if it 
were, do we call these portentous fortunes an equivalent, a just 
price for the toil they have gone through? Observe that the con- 
sequence of paying them at such a rate is inevitably the reduction 
of their associates’ wages ; it is more, society loses an income which 
might have been expended on objects of public importance, while 
Dives adds to his stock of superfiuities. There never yet was a 
concession of land, on the modern and usual terms by government, 
which did not represent for the country at large a losing transaction. 
The immediate interests of a few have been permitted to ride rough- 
shod over the future, and often by no means distant, advantages of 
the many. Individuals not remarkable for probity or public-spirit, 
mean, selfish, and narrow-minded, have thus found themselves 
lifted, as on the shields of the industrial thousands, to a position at 
once absolute in its power, and free from responsibility to the publie 
whom they could loftily disregard. America is governed by the 
presidents of its railvays—a dominion too great, said Joseph De 
Quincey, who had exercised it, to be left with any one man. But the 
irresponsible millionaire lives and thrives outside the Great Re- 
public; he is with us in England, uncontrolled save by public 
opinion, which seldom interferes to forbid injustice and never to 
rebuke waste. Adam Smith has told us in his sententious way 
that “frugality increases and prodigality diminishes the public 
capital.” And certainly there is good ground for holding with him. 
Ten men possessed of a hundred thousand pounds each will be 
likely to administer their fortunes more economically than one that 
has a million; but in every instance waste is unproductive, and 
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the modern millionaire wastes. We read of his extravagance, his 
idle fancies and frivolities, and the parasites, unproductive all of 
them, that prey on this gigantic carcass. Meanwhile, productive 
industry is looking for capital; and the unemployed are with us all 
the year round. 

The colossal fortunes of our day, it would be obvious to show, have 
risen upon the foundations of monopoly in lands, mines, means of 
transport, and the like, or are due to dealings on the Stock Exchange 
in claims to monopoly. But the monopolist need not be an indus- 
trial leader ; still less need he be the most competent; and specu- 
lation cries all day long in our ears that gambling is the shortest, 
if also the most hazardous, way to win millions. How can these 
two factors, I ask, monopoly and speculative dealing, be thought 
essential, or even favourable, to the productive worker? But, in 
fact, they are the reverse. In proportion as they have grown 
among Americans, wages have declined. And the speculator does 
but think of making his money, not of carrying out the industrial 
enterprise. Were it not so, Panama would never have desolated 
ten thousand French households, nor Mr. Jabez Balfour have given 
to English thrift the most formidable back-stroke it has felt during 
our generation. I am far from decrying the merits of the genuine 
“ captain,” or capitalist, who is essential to,industry on a large scale, 
though [ would have him rewarded in accordance with the means 
of the society for which he labours, and not as an Olympian deity 
with gold enough to pave his heaven. My argument tends simply 
to show that rights so lavishly granted—for no possible return in 
kind—to a family like the Astors of New York, or to speculative 
companies nearer home, do not promote industry, or add to the 
public welfare; that they do promote speculation which, by making 
these vast enterprises depend on the manipulating of stocks, has 
brought them, in thousands of cases, to ruin; and that neither huge 
concessions to adventurers, nor the fortunes which come out of 
them, belong to the moral order in which Dives, as such, would be 
respectable: Thus we are still to seek when we would justify his 
existence from the ethical or Christian point of view. For where is 
the contract between him and society in which the balance hangs 
even? He has chanced upon his millions by a stroke of luck, an 
accident, or the fall of the dice on Change. Am I, asa moralist, to 
bow down before luck, and to extol the happy gambler? On what 
principle, I should like to know? 

Indispensable the millionaire is not, for many a noble state has 
flourished without him—and Christian I will not own him to be, 
until his great wealth is universally recognized as obliging him to 
do the works of a Christian. But opinion, la regina del mondo, 
said Pascal, though it assigns duties to the country landlord of a 
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somewhat indefinite character, leaves the modern railway-king or 
golden banker to do what he will with his own. The moral laws 
which determine how he shall spend his income, after he has paid 
the market-price of labour and luxury, or beaten it down to his 
peculiar terms, have not been promulgated in any Church, so far as 
I can tell. He is expected to make a flourish and a noise ; should 
he let the crumbs from his table be swept out to Lazarus in the 
shape of subscriptions to hospitals and relief of distress during the 
winter, he may rely upon acknowledgments from far and wide which 

in the sense of security they bring, were undoubtedly bought cheap 
at the money. But with these paltry exceptions for such an one 
there is no law; and whether he builds or pulls down, gambles or 
lends on mortgage, endows a church, an opera, or a prima donna, 
society looks on nor can bid him change his course. 

To moralize these millions while they lie at the call of a private 
person—let his character and genius be what they may—isa problem 
that many of the wise have endeavoured to solve, hitherto in vain. 
Perhaps it is insoluble, and for the same reason which makes despo- 
tism a bad form of government; one man has neither wisdom nor 
capacity, even should he feel the desire, to administer on equitable 
human terms so large an interest, when left to his own disposal. He 
cannot manage this estate for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. Ecce signum! In every industrial centre we may see the squalid 
East End confronting the West End—misery on one side, opulence 
on the other. Who can bring these into relations of brotherhood, 
and employ the superfluities of Belgravia to heal the poverty of 
Tower Hamlets? The clergy know both extremes, so does the 
economist ; and literature has long found its task in painting up 
the Rembrandt-like edge of this light and this gloom. But on the 
supposition that Dives shall handle his millions, directed only so 
far as he chooses by public sentiment, still the gulf yawns, and we 
may be sure it will never close. Philanthropy, organized bene- 
volence, Toynbee Halls, what are these except palliatives and patent 
drugs for an evil which to Professor Huxley seemed to be rather 
increasing than diminishing? Certain it ‘is that over wide 
areas “/aw misere reigns supreme”; and no less certain that the 
luxurious rich man will not subdue it, as the well-meaning, for all 
his pure and humane intentions, has failed notably to lessen it. We 
are agreed upon the demoralizing effects of charity—a munificent 
despot may call into existence the very Fairyland of his dreams, 
but like a dream it passes away; and more than this charity, though 
long continued, will not achieve. Thus we are thrown back upon 
enterprises which lie at the mercy of Stock Exchange specu- 
lation, and upon luxury spending in things not durable, as Adam 
Smith tells us, or in consumption that neither stimulates nor 
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makes more possible productive industry. The millions begin 
again to run their fatal course into a few pockets; and the mil- 
lionaire asks of heaven and earth to advise him what he ought to 
do with them. But no answer is vouchsafed, and the world staggers 
blindly forward under its two burdens—luxury on the one shoulder, 
la misére upon the other. 

Do I blame Dives? I blame his teachers, trenchermen, apolo- 
gists—his men-worshippers and his women-worshippers; him I 
would rebuke when he is not unhappy. For he cannot escape the 
terrible sentence which Tolstoi has written against him: “ Every 
one of his days of pleasure costs thousands of days in the lives of 
the workers.” Yet he is in some degree dimly aware that the 
world of dainties consumed by himself and his like is a creation of 
suffering—dangerous trades, underpaid labour, immoral and in- 
human bargains are all among the conditions necessary, as law and 
custom now declare, to the fenced-in Paradise where he idles away 
his time. Looking up from the table at which he is seated, and 
out over London or New York, he would be able, with a slight 
mental effort, to evoke as reality the vision of all that martyrdom,— 
the labour, the weariness, the hopeless pain, the degradation ot 
body and soul, the struggle for bread, the market of women, thanks 
to which he lolls there at ease. The money which has given him a 
golden universe—this genie of illimitable credit—works for Dives 
in thousands of creatures alive as he is, flesh and blood sold under 
his rod of dominion, toiling with little rest that he may have more 
than he can squander. What does Religion say when this picture, 
the merest shorthand writing of countless facts, is unrolled in her 
sight ? Does she put it from her, with a deprecating gesture, and 
hasten to the millionaire’s garden-party? Her ministers have 
been seen in that enclosure of delights, among the rhododendrons 
and the orchids. Let us hope it was to take counsel how such 
things might come to an end. 

Custom is a deadly sleep; and the problem of the millionaire, 
which in a less striking form is repeated in every case of wealth 
unproductive or in excess of rational private demand, has grown to 
its present largeness by dealing with new conditions upon worn- 
out lines. The common-places of the pulpit no longer apply; and 
still we are ever hearing them. When society was established on 
land, not on commerce, and while capital was immovable and 
credit only in its beginnings, the duty of the landlord or the mer- 
chant towards his country admitted of definite description. But 
now we live in a changed world; and the social ethics taught in 
church do, in most mournful fashion, lag behind the case they have 
to deal with; platitude gilds over the contradiction between 
Mammon and the Gospel; and when some indignant voice cries 
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‘aloud that “modern Christianity is a civilized heathendom,” the 
good and the comfortable implore him to keep still. And no 
wonder, since, as Sir Thomas More observes, “ How far a thing is 
dissonant and disagreeing from the guise and trade of the hearers, 
so far shall it be out of their belief.” And to our foolish philosophy 
which, in the common talk, has not yet learned the difference 
between a profusion that feeds unproductive idlers and an economy 
ever bent on increasing the public store, is added a weakness quite 
as imbecile, the worship of wealth for its own sake. Truly, More’s 
Utopians might well “marvel at and detest the madness of them, 
which to those rich men in whose debt and danger they be not, 
do give almost divine honours, for none other consideration but 
because they be rich,” yes, though such had been, not long ago, 
“the most vile slaves and abject drivel” we could encounter in a 
day’s journey. 

That religious teachers should pay their devotions to wealth, 
gained by doubtful methods, and the relation of which to social 
or human service has not been ascertained, or is unascertain- 
able, I conceive to be the most pressing danger now threaten- 
ing Christianity. Protests, indeed, are not lacking. Leo XIII, 
in words which betray no little warmth and passion—righteous 
passion in a great cause—describes how “working men have 
been given over, isolated and without defence, to the callous- 
ness of employers and the greed of unrestrained competition.” 
He has denounced “rapacious usury.” And he ‘sums up the 
condition of labour in our modern countries by saying that “a 
small number of excessively rich men have been able to lay upon 
the masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.” 
Here is the Father of Christendom passing sentence on Dives. 
And others, though seldom the highest rulers in non-Catholic 
churches, echo his language or assent to it. Nevertheless, what 
harm has come to the spirit of monopoly, what check to gamb- 
ling, what shame to profuse entertainment, from these protests 7 
South Africa yields tribute to the stock-jobbers; and Johannes- 
burg, not to fall behind London as an object-lesson in economics, 
has its squalors, its slums, its overcrowding, and its sale of human 
flesh. While the law of reckless concession, exploitation, dice-throw- 
ing, and unlimited private property holds, the consequences will be 
the same in all latitudes. And the Social War, not suspended for a 
moment though waged with varying fortunes, and now unfavourable 
to the proletarians, may rise into a Sacred War, unless Christian 
teachers can persuade the multitude that they are not friends of 
Dives, but full of a divine compassion and brotherly feeling for 
Lazarus, who is laid at his gates. 

The way to this consummation may be steep enough, but it is 
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straight. We have to take in view the economic problem as a 
whole, and to study the function of capital, labour, land, of produc- 
tion and consumption under the light which is afforded by history 
and the principles laid down in our sacred books. If we interpret 
these phenomena by custom and fashion, we shall do so at our peril. 
And the starting-point in any sound reasoning must be that on 
which, once more, Professor Huxley (no Socialist indeed), has laid 
emphasis: “Society alone it is which makes wealth possible or gives 
it a value.” The millionaire, of all men, is least capable of existing 
outside a social order; no solitary individual can become a Dives, 
or drain the resources of a country side. His wealth has its justi- 
fication, if at all, in its being a trust, held by him upon conditions, 
always implied, and subject to revision as society moves forward. 
He is a State officer, like the feudal lord, the tax-collector, the 
magistrate, or the Sovereign; and it is unjust, anti-social, mis- 
chievous to trade, destructive of the National resources and of de- 
mocratic independence, that no duties should be attached to his 
office. Admittedly, none such exist in this day. The owner of 
movable capital may employ his income, however large, in any 
manner he sees fit. And, until the law of bequest was altered not 
long ago, he could, in England at least, as still in America, transmit 
his fortune to posterity almost undiminished. But this, we ought 
at length to perceive, is contrary to the ends for which capital exists 
in society. Yet more, by its collateral but sure effects, is it against 
the Christian idea of a Commonwealth. For it issues in extreme 
riches and extreme poverty—in extravagance, ostentation, and 
cruel injustice; and in the atheism that comes of fulness of bread, 
or of a misery which the “ Our Father” seems to mock with un- 
fulfilled promises. The luxurious millionaire cannot be reckoned 
a Christian, except in the catalogue. But the lower stratum of 
proletarians in all our large cities are “lapsed” no less than “ sub- 
merged”; and, if belief or practice may be measured by church- 
going, what kind of Christians are those innumerable absentees who 
never join in public worship? Dives may build up the churches, 
but he cannot fill them. If he sucks out the blood of productive 
industry, still more does he paralyze religion. The severe, whole- 
some, manly, earnest, God-fearing life is threatened by this excess 
and defect in our economic order which misses the golden mean and 
babbles of “freedom.” “Tell me,” exclaims Tolstoi, “ what freedom 
is left between conscription and millionaires?” There is not much 
religion left, I fear. Money, divorced from a practical philosophy 
of means and ends, has become an end in itself, an abstraction 
under the name of credit to which no bounds can be set, a Moloch 
drunk with the lives of men, insatiable, self-centred, all-devouring. 
These metaphors would bear (though we, perhaps, could not) the 
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fearful illustrations which in every volume of statistics, in Royal 
«Commissions of Enquiry, in pilgrimages through manufacturing 
towns, in personal experience among remote villages, have been 
multiplied of late years. All announce some great and murderous 
mistake in the system of which we are, everyone in his degree, 
victims, the wrong-doers and the wronged, buyers and sellers, em- 
ployers and employed, idle rich, and idle poor ;—it is a world 
out of joint. And if anyone tells me that Christ the Lord could 
be a spendthrift millionaire, a dealer in speculative companies, a 
forestaller, engrosser, monopolist for private ends, advertiser of lies, 
unscrupulous landlord, or irresponsible rent-receiver, he says no 
more, though he should say it strongly, than those who affect to re- 
concile modern capitalism, as it lives and moves, with the Ten 
Commandments and the Eight Beatitudes. 

The Socialist preaches economic righteousness ; he is, by virtue 
of his preaching, a reformer. Let the schemes which he would 
recommend be never so unpractical, we cannot deny that he has in 
view an order of things founded on justice, on sympathy, and the 
service of all to each. He comes with a social religion and an abiding 
faith—which has the power, the intensity of vision—in the brother- 
hood of man. He has taken one half of the New Testament to him- 
self, and is delivering it as a message of salvation to thousands who, 
until he spoke, could see little meaning in their lives and no ethical 
result in their labours. The ideal of a true human society taking 
the place of that struggle for existence in which they were brought 
up breaks out on these men and women with all the freshness, 
grandeur, and persuasive charm of a new Revelation. To-day, 
perhaps, it has passed under a cloud; but they are sure it will 
emerge and will finally triumph. This is that hope of a Millennium 
or Kingdom of Peace which, coming to the crowds of slaves, nay, 
and to the weary slave-owners themselves, takes from life its bitter- 
ness by opening in the distance a divine prospect. It seems to 
speak as the Church of the future, progressive and human, not the 
old violent Paganism any more which broke mankind into castes, 
offered up the many to the few, deified pleasure with a cynical air 
of enjoyment, and, after all, found ashes in its cup and vanity of 
vanities the last word of its philosophy. How much more attrac- 
tive is “the service of man” as held up to our view by Socialism ! 

The service of man, not the worship of Dives! But is modern 
Christianity pledged to Dives? Neverwas there a question more preg- 
nant with fatal issues. We may, if we are so resolved, decree that 
the idle rich man, crowned and sceptred by the toil of many poorer 
men, is indispensable as an effective and a final cause of industry, 
as its beginning and its true end. We may set him as the corner- 
stone, elect, precious, upon which art, culture, and the fairest 
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human life are established. In favour of him we may disregard 
philosophy teaching by experience, which has shown us empires and 
peoples brought to the ground by luxury without limit, by the 
absorption under monopoly of the middle class, by latifundia, 
proletarians, and a widespread atheism, the proper growth of all 
these special disorders. But when the nation that lives in the 
cottage is sacrificed—and we are seeing it before our eyes—to 
urban millions, themselves the prey of a system which enfeebles, 
enervates, and leads to blank materialism, the parallel of new and 
old must make thoughtful observers reflect. And some will ask 
whether modern Christianity, thus become part and parcel of a 
scheme in which wealth wears the crown, is not destined to share its 
fate? The confederacy between a religion of self-enjoyment (with 
slavery, as Leo. XIII. says, for its minister) and a religion of the 
Cross, when did it prosper? Judas sold his Christ for thirty 
pieces of silver; will pious men, unacquainted with any economics 
save those of the sanctuary, sell Him for thirty million ? 

If our Gospel does not aim at reforming the world, it is an idle pre- 
tence. And if we are to reform individuals, let us begin with ourselves 
and the millionaire. With ourselves, for we have neglected to think 
upon the laws of the social organism (how much more to preach 
upon them!) until it has fallen into chaos, and the Darwinian 
struggle of teeth and claws would seem to be the only rule acknow- 
ledged by our science of economics. What is our standard of 
living, and how do we justify it in the theory of social functions ? 
Or, to put the plain question, what wages do we get, and what 
value have we given for them? When we judge ourselves by this 
rule, it will lead us on inevitably to perceive that false values 
abound, and society is sick of them, as of a deadly disease. The 
commercial idea has infected every profession—I mean, that 
dressing up of commodities for a market which cares nothing 
about sound workmanship, but aims at the highest price and 
leaves the buyer to find out his mistake. It is an age of advertise 
ment, of show, and sham, and fair outsides, and corruption within. 
Money has made itself to appear the instrument of all good, the 
stay of religion, the great and vital means for propagating the 
Gospel at home and abroad. Were St. Paul now living, and 
imbued with these principles, he would not be writing to the 
Philippians, but speculating in their municipal stock, in order 
that he might found a church among them. The rage for quick 
returns on outlay, the conception of religion as a business or a craft 
the craze of speculation, have invaded the most sanctified retreats ; 
everywhere it is said, “First make monéy, then do good with it.” 
I seem to remember a different text, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and all these things ” But no; it was once usual to describe 
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the model parish priest as a scholar and a gentleman; that type 
is long since vanished; and the man of affairs who knows his way 
about among African companies and South American loans—he 
is the desirable pioneer of the Gospel. 

So long, certainly, as this amazing doctrine prevails, the pious 
man will envy the millionaire, as having it in his power to proclaim 
to the four winds the joyful sound of salvation. Twelve rich men, 
it is clear, with Mr. Vanderbilt’s resources, or financed by Mr. 
Rhodes, ought, on such plain calculations, to convert the world. 
But, alas! the will is wanting. Commercial enterprise leaves the 
Bible at home, well satisfied to propagate instead the religion of 
rifles, rum, and chartered exploitation, to none of which the New 
Testament seems quite favourable. Money, in brief, when it is. 
gained or inherited as an individual treasure without social bearing. 
is excessively shy of baptism; it remains the most intractable savage 
to which the Gospel was ever preached. And the reason? Because 
it implies no personal relation; there is no blood in its veins. 
Money is an abstraction, and credit the ghost of that; it is a claim 
on everyone in general and no one in particular; it need not have 
a local habitation, or be attached to a definite soil; it is cosmo- 
politan, unpatriotic, and has wings which may carry it across the 
sea by one short telegram, shifting its claims from the City of 
London to San Francisco. All that was formerly implied of love 
to one’s native land, or delight in the beauty of the place where 
one had prospered, of attachment to kith and kin, of loyalty, of 
ancestral honour, of service to society in the feudal system, or in 
old-fashioned commerce, has yielded now to a sort of invisible 
demon, who will follow you with the cash-box until it is empty, 
and never ask you how you came to own it. 

What may be the remedy for an immoral and unstable oli- 
garchy of mere wealth? Remedies are various, but the principle 
on which they ought to be administered is, surely, not obscure. 
If enormous wealth declines, from the nature of the case, to be 
moralized—if it cannot be transformed into a productive sociat 
industry—then abolition will be the only cure for it. What 
the law has created, the law can deal with; and already we note 
how the power of unlimited bequest clamours to be reformed. In 
like manner, the perpetual and independent revenue of vast 
natural resources will not be always left in the hands of persons 
who, confessedly, know not how to adapt them to theYcommon 
good. Legislation will cut away by the roots those millions that 
feed extravagance, and in the same degree are withdrawn from 
productive enterprise. An orderly and rational distribution of the 
economic dividend will be furthered by the reduction of private 
monopolies, now passing, at hazard and as if by the chance of war, 
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from one financial magnate to another, without regard or concern 
for the interest of society. By enhancing the functions of the 
organism as a whole, the various parts will be brought into 
harmony, their equilibrium secured, and excess here, as well as 
atrophy there, be guarded against. Such is the very ancient and 
Christian view of the body politic, which we may read into St. 
Paul, if not out of him, where he describes the human race as grow- 
ing up to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. It is 
utterly and for ever incompatible with Dives; and it teaches by 
implication that to worship Mammon is the great idolatry. 

Commerce, art, literature, the social life—how wide are these 
texts, and how copious, how interesting and to the point, might be 
our pulpit dealing with them, if we would open our eyes, and take 
courage to speak of them by the Gospel standard? I am not sure 
but the churches would fill again, did men know that an effort was 
making to apply Christianity to the present time and the world 
that now is. What abundant matter and what neglected principles ! 
What a whole universe to review, to comprehend, to judge, to set 
in its due relations with the eternal! What subjects of shame and 
rebuke for us all, with our religion and science, our progress, 
liberalism, and all the rest, so plainly unequal to the task which 
was laid upon us, of at Jeast drawing out in practice the rudiments 
and first draft of a Christian Commonwealth! It will never be 
done, if we take the position of Dives for a great revealed dogma, 
taught by Christ Himself, confirmed by history, and unchangeable 
in economic science. There is need—more and more that need 
will make itself felt—of an Instauratio Magna, or new Christian 
Age, with all the changes, and they are many, which it must bring. 
The ideal is the austere and serviceable life ; private virtue, indeed, 
but public also, And the first type to be condemned and flung 
aside, the figure which industry rejects in the name of science, 
which religion excommunicates as an enemy of the brethren, is 
Dives, who was clad in purple and fine linen which no toil of his 
had purchased, and who fared sumptuously every day at a banquet 
to which labour could find no entrance. When the ministers of 
religion worship him, they are betraying their sacred cause, and 
making an open pathway for revolution. 


WiLuiAM Barry. 


CANADA AS A FIELD FOR MINING INVESTMENT, 


CanapA has never yet become widely recognized as a country pos- 
sessed of a great future in respect of its mineral wealth. In the 
official reports of exports from the Dominion, the produce of agri- 
culture, fisheries, forests, animals and their produce, and even manu- 
factured articles, have all largely exceeded in value the total export 
of minerals. The value of minerals produced in Canada has, never- 
theless, for some time, been steadily increasing each year, and in 
1895 amounted to over $22,500,000. But this increase, satisfactory 
enough in itself, does not fully evidence the development which is 
now about to occur as the outcome of new and exceptional condi- 
tions. It is more particularly in the western province of the 
Dominion, British Columbia, that epoch-making progress of this 
kind has begun ; but its effect will not be confined to that province, 
for what is gained there must indirectly assist in bringing the neces- 
sary skill and capital to bear upon many minerals of the older pro- 
vinces, the development of which has heretofore either languished 
or has been pursued with intermittent suceess, alternating with 
periods of stagnatior. Such disappointments have too often been 
due to the practical worthlessness or insignificance of the deposits or 
undeveloped “ prospects ” foisted upon the public under the name 
of “mines,” but in other cases really valuable properties have been 
over-capitalized: or swamped by extravagant and incompetent 
management. In still other instances attempts have been made to 
work minerals which, although of value, do not yet admit of pro- 
fitable exploitation under the local economic conditions, but which 
have absorbed considerable amounts of capital without at any time 
having afforded the least hope of becoming paying investments. 
Similar circumstances have, no doubt, attended the history of every 
mining region ; but Canada has perhaps suffered exceptionally in 
this way in tke past. 

Returning after this digression to British Columbia, it may be 
interesting to trace in a few words the short history of mining in 
that province, which promises very soon to produce each year more 
from its mines than the aggregate yield of all the remaining provinces 
of Canada. _ “ Placer,” or alluvial /gold, was discovered on the 
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Thompson in 1857, and although coal had been found to exist on 
Vancouver Isiand many years previously, the country—then an 
isolated and remote colony--had remained practically a fur preserve 
of the Hudson’s Bay Conipany, where the most important news, 
slowly conveyed by the annual “‘ brigades,” was the price of beaver 
skins in London. (|All this was at once changed by an influx of 
gold miners, pressing on from point to point against great diffi- 
culties, of which many a thrilling tale remains to be told. In 
1863, the “ golden year” of Cariboo, nearly $4,000,000 in gold 
is estimated to have been produced, a result which, in proportion 
to the areas worked and the population actually engaged, was 
phenomenal. From this time the output decreased year by year 
as the comparatively limited known tracts became exhausted which 
were adopted for the somewhat rude methods of work possible in 
places very remote from efficient means of communication. 

Meanwhile, the mining of the precious metals was proceeding by 
leaps and bounds in the Western States of the American Union, 
similar geographically and geologically, in position and character, to 
British Columbia, until there appeared to be some real basis for the 
assertion, often jestingly made, that Providence has stored all the 
metalliferous wealth of the continent to the south of the inter- 
national boundary. To those familiar with the circumstances, 
there were other reasons for this slackness of development in the 
north, which need not here be detailed, but chief among them was 
the absence of the requisite facilities of transport, and thus, con- 
currently with the completion of the western part of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, a new era began, and in a very short time the 
local conditions have been largely reversed. In West and East 
Kootenay, everywhere within reasonable distance of railway lines, 
mining camps began to spring up upon groups of rich deposits 
carrying silver and gold. The depreciation of silver, which became 
serious about the same time, has undoubtedly retarded the opening 
up of some of these deposits, but where they are rich enough to be 
very profitably worked with silver at fifty cents to the ounce, as is 
the case with a large proportion of the Kootenay ores, this is rather 
a sentimental than a real drawback, and one which has already been 
largely overcome. Other deposits, producing gold, with copper as 
a bye-product, have been affected only sympathetically. 

The principal mining sub-districts so far established in West 
Kootenay are, nearly in order of their discovery, Nelson, Ainsworth, 
Slocan, and Trail. Nelson includes the Hall mines, yielding copper 
and silver, beside silver-lead ores, and some containing gold. Ains- 
worth and Slocan are characterized by silver-lead ores, with some 
yielding gold and other metals, particularly in the last-named sub- 
district. Trail, although later in claiming its place, has already 
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surpassed the older “camps” in the matter of development and 
interest on the part of the mining world. Its deposits of auriferous 
pyrrhotites are probably unique; the veins as far as developed are 
of extraordinary dimensions and frequency, and several mines have 
even now reached the stage of paying handsome monthly dividends. 
The town of Rossland, in Trail district, is estimated.to have a popu- 
lation exceeding 3,000, though but a few months old. 

For these several mining centres, although so. young, railways 
have already been built, mining machinery of all kinds has been in- 
troduced, several large smelters, both for reducing silver-lead ores 
and for matting have been established, and from them the output 
is daily increasing. Perhapsa better idea of the amount of activity 
in prospecting and mining (although the latter is not more than in 
its initial stages) may be given by quoting a few figures. Thus, 
in 1895, over 3,000 new mineral claims were registered in West 
Kootenay alone. About fifty properties in all have become “ ship- 
ping mines” on a greater or smaller scale, from which the aggregate 
output in 1895 is valued at about $2,100,000, comprising silver to 
the value of $739,000 and gold $679,500, followed by lead and 
copper representing smaller amounts. For the first six months of 
the present year the value of the output is estimated at over 
$2,200,000. 

Time does not serve to allude individually to the several ‘‘ camps ” 
of West Kootenay, nor to more than accord mention to the large 
district of East Kootenay, which has been to some extent out- 
stripped for the moment, although everywhere the most hopeful 
spirit prevails, and in a large number of cases important deposits 
are being opened up, wherever that confidence leading to the in- 
‘vestment of money can be gained. Other notable districts in the 
southern part of British Columbia are Boundary Creek, from which 
remarkable ores containing tellurium with gold and silver come, 
and in which immense deposits of copper ores are found, Okanagan, 
noted chiefly for free-milling gold quartz, Similkameen in which 
placer gold and platinum are being worked, and Cayoosh Creek 
with rich gold-bearing quartz-veins. 

On the coast, from Alberni and other points, most satisfactory 
reports begin to come, although but little in the way of actual re- 
turns has yet been achieved. To the north, and as yet some 200 
miles distant from any railway, Cariboo, which in early years proved 
to be so rich a find for the placer miner, has come to the front again 
as the site of extensive hydraulic mining operations, dealing on 
the large scale with comparatively low-grade auriferous gravels by 
methods already perfected by practice in California. The rapid and 
full-fed rivers of the district prevent the occurence here of any 
questions of dammage to cultivated lands from such mining opera- 
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tions, while streams and Jake-reservoirs in the mountains provide 
ample supplies of water at every desired level. Many years ago, 
the writer maintained, with special reference to this district, that 
a development of the kind now taking place was certain to occur, 
relying upon the fact that in every such region the highly con- 
centrated old stream-gravels, which were alone susceptible of 
profitable exploitation by comparatively primitive methods, must 
be associated with much more widely spread but less rich deposits ; 
a forecast which is fully realized by the work now in progress. 
Another interesting feature that may be mentioned in passing, is 
the amount of money now being carefully spent in placing ex- 
tensive dredging plants of various types along a great part of the 
length of the Fraser River, which may be regarded as the great 
natural “ ground-sluice ” of the country, but of which the bed and 
deeper bars could never be reached or worked by the early miners. 
The quartz-veins of the Cariboo district as yet await development. 
In writing of the prospective value of British Columbia as a 
mining country some years ago, and when but little progress had 
been made towards its realization, it was pointed out that this 
province (some 390,000 square-miles in area) with the Yukon dis- 
trict of the North-West Territory of Canada, together contain over 
1,200 miles in length of the most important metalliferous region 
of the continent, that of the Cordillera or Rocky Mountain belt; 
a length equivalent to that included in the whole United States, 
from the 49th parallel to Mexico. The actual initial development 
of a permanent kind in this vast tract has, so far, been principally 
confined to a few districts of comparatively limited size, but there 
is every reason to believe, from the known geological conditions, 
and from analogy with the corresponding region to the south, that’ 
as skilled prospecting is extended from point to point, a mining 
country fully comparable with that of the entire western tier of 
States of the American Union will be found to exist. This de- 
velopment will take time, and must be supported by the opening 
up of paying properties, such as to attract the necessary financial 
backing. The prospector, generally poor, if enthusiastic and enter- 
prising, first enters the field ; following him come those provided 
with a limited amount of capital, acquiring, at comparatively small 
cost, the claims which he may have staked out. ‘To such speculative 
investors many failures with some large prizes must occur, but the 
disposition to enter into ventures of the kind is characteristic of the 
local capitalist of the West, whu has already largely interested him- 
self in British Columbia. At a certain interval, when the “ pros- 
pect” has been converted into a running mine, with a developed 
body of ore in sight and capable of yielding certain dividends for 
some time, the larger capitalist, requiring no more than a fair return 
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for his money without undue risk, enters the field, ready to pay a 
good price for what he requires. All stages of this progress may 
already be found in British Columbia alone, where there is ample 
room, and where opportunities of every kind will continue to occur 
for many years to come. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
process of expansion, although certain to be rapid, will continue to 
be sound, and that the conditions of a “ boom” may be avoided by 
the exercise of proper caution on the part of investors. It may be 
taken for granted that many undeveloped properties or worthless 
claims will be offered to the public as “investments.” The pur- 
chaser cannot himself be familiar with the facts in most cases, but 
he should, at least, require the report of some reputable authority, 
made wholly in his interest. 

Littie need be said of the coal mines of British Columbia in the 
present connection, for these, in the region of the coast and where 
already open tu commerce, have long passed the stage at which any 
difficulty was found in establishing confidence for their operation. 
They are in the hands of strong corporations, and their output is 
limited only by the dimensions of the profitable market, in which 
they compete, along the west coast, with the coals of Great Britain, 
New South Wales, and the State of Washington. The production 
now averages about a million tons annually. New fields, however, 
remain to be opened up when called for, even on the coast, particu- 
larly in the Queen Charlotte Islands. In the interior region, in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass and the Nicola Valley, as well as in other dis- 
tricts still further from means of communication, important deposits 
of coal are known to exist. That of the Crow’s Nest Pass has been 
shown by the Geological Survey to be an exceptionally valuable 
one, and about one hundred miles of railway only are required to 
connect it with the metalliferous mines of West Kootenay, where at 
present some considerable part of the fuel employed in smelting is 
Welsh coke, costing about fifteen dollars a ton. The coal mines 
on the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, near Canmore, although 
politically included in the district of Alberta, also geographically 
belong to the Rocky Mountain region. They yield anthracite and 
steam-coal, of which the output is here again restricted only by 
the demand. 

In writing thus first and at some length of British Columbia, 
I have placed in the front that region of Canada which affords now 
the greatest opportunities, and of which the product in metallic 
minerals may very probably for some time to come increase two- 
fold each year; but in doing so the resources of that part of the 
Dominion to the east of the Rocky Mountains must not be over- 
looked. The North-West Territory and Manitoba—speaking only 
of the southern moiety of that great interior region which has 
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already been rendered easy of access by railways and roads—is 
pre-eminently a land for agriculture and stock-raising, but a great 
area is now known to be underlain by beds of coal, or of lignite- 
coal, often excellent fuels and everywhere available for local use. 
In a report on the southern part of what is now the District of 
Alberta, published more than ten years ago, the amount of coal 
contained in one of these beds in a known outcrop of sixty-six 
miles in length, and at an easily workable depth, was estimated at 
330,000,000 tons. The mines at Lethbridge are situated upon one 
part of this particular deposit. The vast extent of these coal-fields 
of the North-West may be further evidenced by the fact that a 
rough estimate of their area between the 49th and 56th parallels 
amounts to 50,000 square-miles, than which there is probably no 
larger tract in the world known to be characterized by a prac- 
tically continuous spread of valuable mineral fuels. 

Natural gas, in important quantity, has also been found in several 
borings sunk for other purposes, and although not as yet utilized, 
the geological conditions indicate that a practically inexhaustible 
reservoir of this convenient fuel extends beneath a great area of 
country. Remarkable outcrops of “tar-sands,” or sand impreg- 
nated with bituminous matter, found along the Athabasca River, 
support the belief that one of the most notable petroleum-bearing 
territories of the world there awaits development. Impressed by 
its probable importance, the Government has begun experimental 
boring operations, under the control of the Geological Survey, of 
which the results are awaited with great interest ; and although it 
may not be assumed that the first or even the second boring must 
necessarily be successful, the eventual discovery of petroleum can 
scarcely be considered doubtful. 

So much space has been given in foregoing paragraphs to the 
western half of Canada, that but slight mention can now be 
accorded to the mineral resources of the older eastern provinces. 
These are already better known and more fully utilized wherever 
the actual conditions permit this to be done profitably; but there 
remain numerous instances in which the products command a 
world-wide market, and in which rapid expansion may legitimately 
be anticipated. 

The rocks of the Huronian system of geologists, have long been 
recognized as of particular interest economically, because of the 
associations with them of various metallic minerals, among which 
copper, nickel, iron, and gold have so far proved to be the most im- 
portant. The nickeliferous pyrrhotites and copper ores of Sudbury 
are already favourably known to metallurgists, and the mines 
actually in operation are fully supplying the growing demand for 
nickel. At the moment, the most promising field for investment in 
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western Ontario, undoubtedly occurs in connection with gold-mining. 
The existence of gold-bearing quartz-veins in the Huronian rocks has 
been known for many years, but of late, a few well equipped though 
small mining and milling plants have been established, chiefly on 
the picturesque shores of the Lake of the Woods, and discovery is 
being very actively pushed throughout a wide belt of country run- 
ning thence nearly to the border of Lake Superior, and including 
Rainy Lake, Seine River, Manitou Lakes, and a plexus of other 
smaller rivers and lakes. There can be no reasonable doubt of the 
value of a considerable proportion of the properties taken up, and 
under skilled advice, with the necessary capital for bonding and 
opening out groups of claims in an experimental way with a view 
to the purchase of those proving to be satisfactory, the conditions 
here appear to be now most favourable to judicious investment. 

On this region Professor A. P. Coleman, of the Ontario Bureau 
of Mines, makes the following remarks, which appear to me to be 
sound and judicious: “Gold presents the brightest outlook of all 
for speedy expansion, especially in the part of the province west of 
Lake Superior; and I fully expect to see a well-established gold- 
mining industry there within a few years, something of a quiet 
and permanent character, like that of Nova Scotia, but on a larger 
scale, since the extent of our gold-field is much greater.” 

While speaking of this western part of Ontario, a word may be 
added respecting the exceptionally rich silver deposits of the vicinity 
of Thunder Bay, from which, although comprised within a limited 
area, several million dollars worth of silver have already been 
drawn. These at the present time are idle, but they appear to 
wait only a more systematic method of working of a collective 
character to renew their importance. 

Chief among the mineral industries of the southern or peninsular 
part of Ontario, are the production of petroleum, salt, natural gas, 
gypsum, and materials of construction of all kinds. These, how- 
ever, have become established domestic industries, in respect to 
which the need of additional capital is not much felt. 

Iron ores of excellent quality abound in many parts of Ontario 
and Quebec, and a limited amount of iron is already produced in 
both provinces, but the absence of adjacent coal deposits, with the 
duty maintained against ores by the United States, render the 
mining and smelting of iron subject entirely to tariff provisions. 

The mining of apatite or “ phosphate,” at one time consider- 
able, and from which much was hoped, particularly in certain dis- 
tricts of Quebec, has of late years become unprofitable because of 
the competition of cheaper, though lower grade, foreign minerals 
applicable to the manufacture of fertilizers. In these very dis- 
tricts, however, the production of mica for electrical purposes has 
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since largely taken the place of the older industry, while the 
mining of graphite and its treatment by improved processes, has 
been renewed with every prospect of success, both in these parts 
of Quebec and in Ontario. 

In respect to asbestos (chrysotile) of the first quality, Quebec 
stands almost alone as a producer, and from a limited tract sup- 
plies the greater part of this material used in the arts, the business 
being in the hands of a few well-organized companies. Chromic 
iron, from the same district, is now attracting some attention. 
Copper-pyrites is raised in considerable quantities about Capel- 
town and shipped to works in the United States, where it is also 
used as a sulphur-ore. Gold-mining, in the Chauditre country, 
has never yet become an established industry of a large kind, but 
renewed efforts are now being made in this direction, with the aid 
of modern knowledge and appliances suited to the working of 
such alluvial deposits as occur there. Slate of excellent quality is 
produced in quantity sufficient for local demands in a neighbouring 
part of the province, where numerous handsome varieties of marble 
also exist, although as yet scarcely worked. 

Turning to the maritime provinces, of which Nova Scotia is the 
richest in minerals, coal is found to be of predominant importance, 
with an output of about two andahalf million tons each year. The 
coal mines of Nova Scotia have been in operation since 1827, and 
much of their product now finds its way up the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal, where it is used for manufacturing purposes, while ship- 
ments are also made to the New England States and to Newfound- 
land, and iron smelting and the manufacture of steel from local ores 
employ increasing quantities on the spot. 

From 1861 the mining of gold-bearing quartz-veins has been 
prosecuted in Nova Scotia, and in the main with success, the annual 
product being now about 20,000 ounces, maintained with consider- 
able regularity. The nature of these veins has been carefully studied 
by officers of the Geological Survey, and has become well under- 
stood. They are found to follow the lines of anticlinal folds, in pre- 
cisely the same manner with the well known reefs of Bendigo, in 
Australia, but the flexures are broader and further apart in Nova 
Scotia, and the veins themselves appear to be more permanent in 
depth. The knowledge now gained of these veins renders it prac- 
ticable and desirable that they should be worked in a larger way, 
combining series of parallel and adjacent deposits under a single 
management, and opening them up by means of one or two prin- 
cipal shafts. Much would be gained by this in economy and in the 
perfection of milling and concentrating machinery; and under careful 
management there is little doubt that the gold product of the pro- 
vince might be easily doubled within a few years. 
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Among other valuable minerals occurring in the maritime pro- 
vinces are copper, manganese, antimony, oil-shales, and infusorial 
earth or “tripolite,” but none of these have actually been produced 
as yet in very important quantity. Gypsum is abundant, and is 
somewhat extensively worked and exported, while of structural 
materials, the fine red syenite quarried and polished in New Bruns- 
wick may be specially mentioned. 

Respecting most of the great northern extent of Canada, includ- 
ing not only the continental lands, but also the archipelago of the 
Arctic Ocean, comparatively little is as yet known, but in consider- 
ing this region, with such slender information as we have of its 
geology, it may be taken for granted that beyond the limits of any 
profitable agriculture, important communities dependent on mining 
will eventually be formed, and that mining will yet become a main 
resource of these inhospitable lands. The enormous deposits of iron 
ores lately discovered in Northern Labrador by Mr. A. P. Low, 
constitute a reserve of this kind which may one day be drawn upon, 
and even in the more remote Arctic islands, placed upon the map 
by our intrepid explorers and whalers, minerals of value, including 
coals, have been found, which may not prove to lie entirely beyond 
the reach of modern civilization. 

Of half a continent, embracing as Canada does in different parts 
of its extent the most varied geological conditions, it is not possible 
in a short article like this to even enumerate the minerals already 
discovered and the known districts of promise. It has been en- 
deavoured to notice chiefly those fields which at the time present the 
most inviting prospects for the intelligent utilization of capital. 
Those parts of the Dominion, chiefly in the south, which can no 
longer be described as unexplored in a geographical sense, are now 
only beginning to reveal under patient and minute search many of 
their valuable ores. Of the country as a whole, it is safe to pre- 
dict that the mineral wealth to be ultimately developed will not fall 
short of that of the United States, than which the extent of Canada 
is only slightly greater. This areal aspect of the question is chiefly 
useful, under due reservations, in enabling such a comparison to be 
established, for to the south of the international boundary the cir- 
cumstances have already led to a vast development of the mining 
industry. This has resulted largely from the fact that to the virgin 
deposits laid bare by long processes of nature, it has been found 
possible to apply at once the most improved machinery and methods, 
coupled with great energy, as well as the support and confidence of 
capital, coming chiefly from abroad and lending itself on easy terms 
to the building of railways and the opeving of mines. ‘This, of 
course, applies chiefly to the western third of the Union, where the 
development of mining has been almost everywhere concurrent 
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with the introduction of railway communication, and of which the 
products have toa large extent depended for their value upon the 
prices ruling in the open markets of the world. The great expansion 
of the coal and iron industries of the eastern and southern states, 
having been initiated and fostered largely by tariff provisions, 
occupies a different plane. In Canada, a very similar course of 
progress is now beginning, particularly in the west, and every in- 
dication points to the conclusion that an opportunity, not often 
found in the course of industrial development, now offers itself to 
the profitable utilization of idle capital, within the limits of the 
Empire, under the safeguard of British laws, and in a country where 
the monetization of silver or other form of repudiation of debt has 
never found so much as a responsible advocate. 


Grorce M. Dawson. 
(Director of the Geological Survey of Canada.) 


THE REAL ROBERT ELSMERE. 


A FEw weeks ago I was enjoying a cruise through the Western 
Hebrides on board a newly completed ocean mail-steamer. By the 
kind invitation of the owners, a considerable number of guests were 
present, including a well known minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland, who is, I think, also one of the Professors at the Free 
Church College in Edinburgh. For reasons which will presently 
appear, I was anxious to learn from him something about the pre- 
sent position of religious controversy in Scotland, quoting to him a 
remark once made to me by Matthew Arnold, to the effect that no 
country was so ripe for a religious revolution. The observation, he 
agreed, was profoundly true at the time it was uttered, some 
twenty-five years ago. He went on to remark, however, that the 
liberalism that had been creeping into theological matters in Scot- 
land, had to a considerable degree relieved the tension previously 
existing, and (as he inferred) enabled a good many people who 
would otherwise have left the churches to remain in them. “ We 
carried Robertson Smith,” he remarked, “ triumphantly through 
the attack made upon him for his adventures in Biblical criticism, 
and that is in itself a sufficient proof that the popular theology of 
the Scotch churches is widening as time goes on.” 

This, of course, was a very powerful testimony to the influence 
of the Zeit-geist, in the effectiveness of which Matthew Arnold 
believed so profoundly, and which he invoked for the benefit of 
those who were, as he thought, too anxious to rush into the theo- 
logical battle-field. The remark had a peculiar interest for me, 
because somewhat less than five-and-twenty years ago I had myself 
been in very intimate contact with that very state of things which 
led Matthew Arnold to believe in the imminence of a religious revo- 
lution in Scotland. Scotland, owing to the peculiar genius of its 
people, and to the peculiar conditions of religious thought and action 
three centuries ago, had centred everything in the shape of theo- 
logic conception and religious belief on the Bible ; and hence, when 
once the Bible became subject to critical attack, there was grave 
danger of religion vanishing altogether. In some countries, and 
with some races, art and imagination supply a justification for 
clinging to religious conceptions even when pure logic, if left to 
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itself, condemns those conceptions utterly. In Scotland, where, in 
the exercise of a conscientious self-denial, the mind had excluded art 
and imagination from the area of religious belief, the cold, irre- 
sistible logic of modern scientific reasoning fell with terrible effect. 
Therein lay the danger which the penetrating mind of Matthew 
Arnold foresaw, and which, according to the judgment of my friend 
of a few weeks ago, has been, to a considerable extent, surmounted 
by the influence of those imperceptible changes in men’s manner 
of thinking which the whole circumstances of the time tend to 
encourage. 

The reflection seems a not unnatural one, that if in Scotland, 
where the antagonism between old convictions and the newer logic 
was so marked, the difficulty has been tided over without anything 
like a general religious revolution, the same issue may be looked 
for in societies which are more open to the appeals of imagination 
and of art. Revolutions, whether in government or in thought, are, 
it may be believed, things that must needs come. They are, how- 
ever, accompanied, if not with violence, at any rate with so much 
pain and anxiety, that one would often do anything to avoid them. 
This is especially the case with revolutions in religious thought; 
for, if religious thought has any reality at all, it reaches so deep 
down into the individual life and the family life, that anything 
which goes to disturb it disturbs at the same time all the founda- 
tions of life and feeling. And hence there has been a tendency 
on the part of persons who are looking back upon the history of 
accomplished revolutions, whether in thought or in politics, to ask 
the question whether those who were the leaders in such revolu- 
tions would not have been wiser to have left the matter alone, see- 
ing thas the world was already preparing to move in the same 
direction? The question has even been asked in Scotland, in 
respect of that very Free Church which my Scotch friend so ably 
represents. “Why need Chalmers,” it has been asked, “have in- 
sisted on the secession that cost himself and many brother-minis- 
ters so dearly? The reforms for which they were fighting would 
have come about if they had only waited.” The answer I have 
heard given to this criticism is a weighty one. “Unless,” it has 
been contended, “Chalmers had thus acted, the abuses against 
which he protested would have remained to this day.” 

The Zeit-geist counts for something, no doubt ; but the earnest- 
ness of individual effort and individual sacrifice also counts for 
something ; in fact, it seems not difficult to believe that individual 
effort and sacrifice is the most indispensable factor in political or 
intellectual progress. It is the conviction that this is so which 
gives force and interest to that most remarkable work of fiction— 


Robert Elsmere—which a few years ago set the whole religious world 
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of the British Empire on the task of taking stock of its theological 
conceptions. Men of pliant minds in the Church of England—imen 
possessed of that genius for comfortable compromise which distin- 
guished the Vicar of Bray—have asked why Robert Elsmere should 
have been driven to resign a valuable living by the arguments and 
books of his friend the sceptical squire. I do not think avriters of 
fiction are bound to be accurate to the very last rivet of their 
stage machinery ; there are not a few famous works of fiction in 
which matters of detail are palpably wrong, without the work as a 
whole in any way suffering in our estimation. The main fact of 
the story is that Robert Elsmere, being convinced that his con- 
science ne longer allowed him to retain his position in the Church 
of England, voluntarily resigned his benefice, thus incurring the 
antagonism of all those with whom he was formerly in sympathy, 
besides—which was a far more bitter thing—having to face the 
mental desolation that resulted from the want of appreciation on 
the part of those dearest to him. It is easy to see that it was the 
mental struggle that wore him out, and led up to that pathetic scene 
with which the book closes. The whole story, as I found when I first 
read it some seven years ago, is one of the most powerful and fascin- 
ating ever written. And, as I read it—as I followed the history of 
Robert Elsmere’s mind; as I became alive to his high culture, his 
complete earnestness, his deep conscientiousness ; as I read how he 
abandoned his living rather than violate his conscience ; how he 
suffered in the estimation of his friends, and from the want of 
sympathy of those nearest to him; how, instead of walking in 
light, he found himself walking in darkness; how his mental 
struggle exhausted his physical strength ; how he died prematurely 
without having really seen the new daylight through the gloom—as 
I read all this, I could not help saying to myself,—* Robert Elsmere 
is James Cranbrook, and James Cranbrook was the real Robert 
Elsmere. By an extraordinary chance or coincidence, the author 
of this book has written the history of a man whom she had never 
seen, of whom probably she had never heard, more than twenty 
years after his death.” 

And who was James Cranbrook? That it will be my endeavour 
to explain, and to explain also his relation to that religious con- 
troversy in Scotland which, after all, did not develop, or has not 
yet developed, into a general religious revolution. It is somewhat 
curious that whereas at one time in my life I was living close to 
his sphere of work without knowing anything about it, at another 
time I came into what had been his sphere of work when he had 
finally and for ever quitted it. If you looked from the high ground 
behind the northern districts of the city of Liverpool, across the 
Mersey to the Cheshire shore, one of the most prominent objects 
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on that shore, thirty or forty years ago—I think it is somewhat 
less prominent now, owing to the multiplication of new buildings 
—was a short square tower, dark in colour and crowned with the 
pinnacles which belong to the style of architecture known as 
“carpenter's Gothic.” That tower belonged to a church known, 
I believe, as “Marsh Chapel”; that, at least, was the name by 
which it was frequently spoken of. It was in that church that 
James Cranbrook, in his capacity as a Congregational minister, for 
a good many years gathered round him an intelligent and ap- 
preciative congregation. The neighbourhood, largely inhabited by 
men engaged in mercantile business in Liverpool, was not a poor 
one, and no doubt the position of minister at Marsh Chapel was 
one calculated to encourage a thoughtful and cultured man to the 
performance of his best work. And that work was very good indeed. 
There are men, it cannot be doubted, whose minds instinctively 
reach ahead to anticipate and grapple with coming difficulties— 
men whose culture and imagination enable them to feel the pre- 
sence of the undercurrents of thought, and whose sincerity and 
earnestness lead them to attempt to give answers in advance to 
questions which the world is shortly going to ask. This quality is 
apparent, I think, in the hero of Robert Elsmere. You somehow 
feel from the beginning of the story that there are no elements of 
permanency in Robert Elsmere’s position as a country rector, and 
that he was even then, without knowing it, committed to lines of 
thought which, owing to his originality and sincerity, would lead 
him out of the beaten highways of theologic conception. The same 
spirit is very evident in the work of James Cranbrook while still 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. A small volume of selected 
sermons belonging to this period, published under the title of 
Credibilia, is penetrated through and through with the question- 
ing spirit that is so difficult to satisfy. The very fact that a man 
should select those discourses and publish them, while still sailing 
in the orthodox ship, under such a title is full of significance. 
Credibilia—things which may be believed—things which are 
credible, probable, useful. The pages of this little book are full of 
that inner faith which Arthur Hugh Clough—himself, by the way, 
a Liverpool man—so well expressed in the lines :— 
‘* Tt fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, truth is so.” 
They are full also, first, of a wish to believe that these things may 
be believed, and, next, of an obscure doubt whether such beliefs are 
deceptive or not. As not unfrequently happens, the author of 
these discourses, while doubtless seeking to remove the doubts of 
others, was really, and without knowing it, illustrating his own. 
How far this tendency to question the faiths of the day. might 
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have gone if James Cranbrook had remained in his charge near 
Liverpool it would not be easy to say. As it happened, he did not 
remain there. Somewhat more than thirty years ago he received a 
“call” from the Presbytery of the Albany Street Congregational 
Church in Edinburgh. The prospect offered had, no doubt, very 
considerable attractions. I imagine, to begin with, that the pro- 
mise of an augmented income was of importance to a man sur- 
rounded by a large family. The church in Albany Street, more- 
over, was one of considerable importance. I suppose it would 
hardly be wrong to regard it as the leading Congregational church 
in Scotland. But, above all, there can be no doubt that the pros- 
pect of removal to so busy an intellectual centre as Edinburgh was 
& most potent consideration. The call was accepted, and work in 
the Albany Street Church entered on with all the zest and zeal of 
which so enthusiastic a nature was capable. It was not long, however, 
before it became apparent that, in accepting the call from Edin- 
burgh, James Cranbrook had met his fate. His imaginative 
and cultured mind could not well content itself within the then 
narrow limits of orthodox Scotch theology. And thus it happened 
that, some time in the year 1866, he preached a sermon which 
shocked the sensibilities of a considerable section of his congrega- 
tion. It was ata time when the cattle plague was raging through- 
out Great Britain, and when it was held to be the duty of all 
orthodox ministers to pray for its removal. Revolting from the 
narrow ideas which were associated with this conception of duty, 
longing to instil into the minds of his flock wider notions of the 
providential direction of the universe, James Cranbrook preached 
the sermon in question. 

Forthwith there was ahubbub. Not only was it shocking to a 
considerable section of his congregation to hear such liberal views 
proclaimed ; it was perhaps even more shocking to pass before the 
world as sitting contentedly under the minister who proclaimed 
them. There was remonstrance from the elders of the church. The 
remonstrance was repelled, as an attempt to impose fetters upon 
the pastor’s freedom of speech and conviction. And then, rather 
than suffer the indignity of a controversy with those whom he had 
to teach in respect of the substance of his teaching, James Cran- 
brook threw up his pastorship, and stepped out into the world, a 
free man, inspired with an enlightening and delivering message 
The sacrifice, from one point of view, was no small one; for, while 
he left a settled income behind, he could not tell, till he had acted, 
who would approve his action or where his future path might lead 
him. 

The incident is well worth considering in its connection with that 
prospect of a religious revolution in Scotland which at one time so 
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keen an observer as Matthew Arnold regarded as so imminent. 
The imminence of such a revolution was no doubt owing in 
a great measure to the practice which prevails so largely in all 
Presbyterian churches—all churches in which the congrega- 
tion have a control over the minister—of sitting upon the safety- 
valve. As a refuge from the autocratic pretensions of Episcopal 
churches, the Presbyterian principle has no doubt its value; but 
it carries with it the terrible danger of cramping progressive 
thought and disabling the most able and conscientious of pastors 
from working up to their best possibilities. When you come to 
think of it, there is no meanness in the world so mean as that 
which is involved in limiting a man’s intellectual flight by an 
appeal to his physical necessities. It may be suspected that too 
often, in Presbyterian bodies in Great Britain, it is the poverty and 
not the will of the minister that consents to keep his theology 
within the limits which his less-instructed paymasters regard as 
safe. The amount of moral suffering and mental extinction that 
is possible under such a condition of things is almost beyond cal- 
culation. It was, doubtless, because of the presence of this iron 
pressure of the uninstructed upon pastors who felt that the world 
was moving along in spite of them that the chances of a religious 
revolution in Scotland had, thirty years ago, become so great. 
The danger began in the rigorous exclusion of art and imagination 
from Scotch popular theology. It was greatly enhanced by the 
stubborn refusal of the mind of the average church-going Scotch- 
man to allow existing theologic conceptions to be interfered with. 
Theology and theologians were groaning under this iron pressure 
of the resistance of the uninstructed. And thus it came to pass 
that when a pastor, regardless of personal interest, defied his as- 
tonished congregation and stepped out into the street, he became 
at once a popular hero. 

For that was what happened. James Cranbrook’s action, as all 
the newspapers of the time testify, drew a chorus of approval from 
every corner of Scotland. Not, of course, from pastors who dreaded 
the consequences of expressing sympathy with a suspected heretic, 
nor from the less-instructed moiety of Scottish congregations. But 
from everywhere where there was any real intelligence and in- 
dependence came the voice of approval. When James Cranbrook 
quitted the Albany Street Church and commenced a series of 
services in a large public hall, he not only carried with him the 
best part of his old congregation, but attracted hundreds who up 
to that moment were scarcely aware of his existence. The fame of 
his protest spread from Scotland into England. Distinguished men 
of science congratulated him. The late Professor Huxley went 
down to Edinburgh to lecture for him, as may be seen from a foot- 
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note appended to the lecture on “The Physical Basis of Life,” 
among the Lay Sermons. And indeed there can be no doubt 
that had James Cranbrook been a less sincere and earnest man 
than he was, he might have founded something like a new Church 
in Scotland, in which the more advanced and liberal of orthodox 
Scotchmen would have found an interpretation of their spiritual 
necessities. 

There is, however, a certain Nemesis that besets the man of 
sincere and earnest convictions. Earnestness and sincerity had 
carried James Cranbrook to a certain point, but they did not leave 
him there. They were bound to carry him further. The stream 
into which his boat had ventured proved to be too strong for the 
happiness of his life. The old questioning spirit that was visible 
in the pages of his Credibilia still possessed him. And hence what 
had been a triumph became a tragedy—a tragedy as deep and as 
moving as that which breathes through the latter half of the his- 
tory of Robert Elsmere. The critical spirit, once set free and 
thoroughly aroused, would not rest satisfied. Sincere as he was in 
his own search after truth, he could not realize that the majority of 
those who attended his services were becoming shocked at his 
advancing heterodoxy. They could go with him readily enough so 
long as he was in the position of a practical protester against the 
grinding narrowness of extreme orthodoxy. They became horrified 
when they found him launching out into fields of speculation and 
negation that seemed to cut out their accepted beliefs by the root. 
They did not understand that his intellectual sincerity was an 
absolute necessity for him—that he could no more have preached 
what he did not fully believe than he could have picked pockets 
in the street. And thus it came about that first his casual congre- 
gations and then a large section of his old flock, who had left the 
Albany Street Church with him, fell off from him, leaving him sur- 
rounded by a few who were not perhaps, in many cases, the best 
qualified to appreciate his character or his work. There were 
domestic differences, too, of which one must speak gently, reading 
them in the light of the differences that overclouded the domestic 
existence of Robert Elsmere and Catherine. These differences, added 
toasense of disappointment—disappointment that doubtless was puz- 
zling to a man only conscious of a hard and conscientious struggle 
after actual truth—had their effect upon his physical health, which 
gradually drooped under the mental and moral strain to which he 
was daily subject. It is characteristic of the distance to which his 
sincerity carried him that a later volume of collected discourses 
was condemned even by the Westminster Review—the Liberal 
review of that time—as going beyond the mark in their suggestions 
and conclusions, The chief thing that shocked the reviewer was 
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the parallel instituted between the Christian and other mytholo- 
gies in respect of their insistence on the superhuman origin of 
their central figure. I suppose we are most of us pretty well 
accustomed to such a parallelism now. I suppose that, from the 
point of view of the student of the science of comparative religion 
—a science for which much yet remains to be done—this almost 
universal insistence on the superhuman origin of the heroes who 
have played the part of human deliverers is one of the grandest 
and most pregnant facts of human nature. Thirty years ago, how- 
ever, the parallel seemed repugnant to the feelings of those even 
who were prepared to question many of the leading orthodox 
dogmas. And so it came about that the latter months of James 
Cranbrook’s life and work were passed in gloom and loneliness— 
the gloom that comes when, older traditions and associations 
having been rejected, newer principles have not been securely 
grasped ; the loneliness that results from the absence of intelligent 
sympathy. How he felt at this time is pathetically illustrated in a 
hymn which he wrote, and which deserves well to be preserved as 
a profession of faith on the part of one who had seen all the land- 
marks of what he had once called faith disappear beneath the 
waves of doubt :— 
** Onward, onward, through the darkness 
That enshrouds our finite state ; 
Knowing nought beyond our senses, 
Girt about with mystery.” 
One can imagine the pain felt by one who, accustomed to walk 
in the light, found himself conscientiously compelled to walk in 
darkness. But one ought at the same time to appreciate the 
strong and fortifying faith that still possessed him even in the 
deepest gloom :— 
«Onward, onward, pilgrims ever, 
Toward the nobler life of man.” 
That was the promised land which he felt was before him, which 
his faith permitted him to see, though it was hardly allowed him 
to touch it. And it is in the presence of such confidence as this 
that one feels tempted to exclaim, “If he had only lived longer !” 
“Tf he had only lived longer!” How natural a thought! Yet 
is it not the case that seldom, if ever, those who see the beginning 
of a revolution cf any kind, live to see the end of it? Thenature 
of the work to be done at the beginning and at the end of a revolu- 
tion, whether that revolution be peaceful or violent, differs so much 
that probably the mind that is useful in the one would hardly be 
useful in the other. The Hampdens and Cromwells who lay the 
foundations of our great political or intellectual changes are not 
the men who place the upper cornice in position. And here, per- 
haps, a reference is justified to my own personal interest in the 
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movement which had its origin in James Cranbrook’s revolt against 
the tyranny of the uninstructed. Some two years after his death 
it fell to my lot to become connected with the later phase of that 
movement—to assume, on conditions of the most absolute intellec- 
tual independence, the position of pastor, or minister, or whatever 
else people may like to call it, to the scattered remnant of 
the seceders from the Albany Street Church. Possibly because 
I was younger, and had not such a heavy cargo of associations to 
get rid of, my mind was rather in the constructive stage. And it 
was this fact, no doubt, that led me, after somewhat less than two 
years’ experience, to the conviction that the position was an impos- 
sible one, and that the movement had ceased to have any reason- 
able justification for its existence. I found that those who still 
clung to it were, to‘a large degree, the victims of crude negations, 
which they cherished as dogmatically as crude assertions are 
cherished by the less instructed followers of orthodoxy. I resigned 
the position, and recommended my somewhat indignant disciples 
to go back to their Churches and try and make the best of them. 
Some few months ago, when visiting Edinburgh after more than 
twenty years’ absence, I was interested to learn that in some cases, 
at any rate, my recommendation had been acted on. Let it be 
hoped that the experience has not been disappointing. The move- 
ment has disappeared, swallowed up in that general liberalizing of 
religious conceptions which the slow course of time has done so 
much to bring about. And why need anyone complain of this ? 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, in the concluding sentences of Robert 
Elsmere, leaves it to be thought that the work which he specially 
originated still went on after his death. Of course it did; all work 
begun in conscientious sincerity and at great personal sacrifice 
goes on. But it does not follow that it retains, or need retain, its 
particular individual stamp. When you have constructed your 
railway embankment, the posts that originally marked the levels 
are superfluous. 

There is nothing, however, in this consideration to lessen for a 
single moment the value of such a life as James Cranbrook’s. 
One may say of him, as Mrs. Humphry Ward says of Robert 
Elsmere, “ His effort was but a fraction of the effort of the race.” 
Viewing his effort in this light, you estimate its value and its 
meaning as if in a single flash. The effort of the race has been, 
and is, an effort towards a realization of “the nobler life of man” 
—an effort constantly going on amid the gloom of doubts, of half- 
failures, of inadequate conceptions, of mental and moral cruelties 
and oppressions. And it is when a man’s instinct or genius leads 
him to put himself in line with the effort of the race that his 
highest. possibilities become realized. No mistake can be greater 
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than to suppose that, because a man’s life comes to an end in 
apparent gloom and disappointment, his life has been wasted or 
his aims mistaken. The race, ever true (thank Heaven!) to its 
best self, and ever appreciative of those who have striven to serve 
it, is continually bestowing its canonization on men who, as far as 
they could themselves see, died in the lonely dungeon of wrecked 
and disappointed aims and hopes. The lives and the efforts and 
the sufferings of these men belong, not to themselves, not to those 
related to them by blood, but to the world. Such men are the 
pioneers of the race in unexplored territories of life and thought, 
and the fact that they have died in the wilderness only makes 
their names more sacred. It is of these men, in their earnestness 
for truth and right, in their disregard of all considerations of 
material advantage and material comfort, that Matthew Arnold, 
that appreciator of so many unappreciated things, has spoken in 


lines that may well serve as “the last word” in such a passing 
attempt as this :— 


“Creep into thy narrow bed, 
Creep, and let no more be said ; 
Vain the onset! All stands fast ! 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


“* Let the long contention cease ! 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will ! 
Thou art tired ; best be still. 


‘*They out-talked thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee ? 
Better men fared thus before thee ! 
Fired their ringing shot and pass’d, 
Hotly charged—and broke at last. 


‘* Charge once more, then, and be dumb ! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by, the wall!” 
F, REGINALD STATHAM. 
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THERE is perhaps no profession which has suffered more in recent 
years than the Bar. ‘lhe public, presumably owing to the advance 
of civilization, is becoming more and more averse to trusting its 
fortunes to the chance of litigation, while the number of recruits 
who yearly join the profession seems, if anything, to increase. The 
progress of invention in the departments of other professions re- 
sults in ever additional employment for the practitioner. Whereas 
formerly, for instance, people died inexpensively of undiagnosed 
diseases, they now submit to an infinitely longer process under 
the supervision of the highest medical authority at every turn ; 
they even recover and live to give further opportunities to their 
attendants. Savings, again, used to be deposited in a stocking, 
or if invested, were locked up for a lifetime; nowadays, how- 
ever, a stock-broker is required every week, if not every day, or 
oftener, to manipulate them. A similar development of activity 
is discerned in the domain of every profession except the law. 
The practitioner in this learned walk of life is confronted with the 
dismal phenomenon of a dwindling demand for his services on 
the part of civilized man. While every other operation grows in 
complexity, acts in the law are reverting to a state of barbarous 
simplicity. When a solicitor’s clerk can make marriage settle- 
ments by copying out of a book, when a printed form of will 
can be bought for a penny, when the gravest problems can be 
solved by a reference to Every Man his own Lawyer, or, in cases 
of unusual difficulty, by addressing a query to a local paper, how 
can it be expected that the Bar should flourish ? 

It may be worth while to pause for a moment to examine the 
first factor in the situation—the growing disinclination to litigate, 
If this signifies a want of confidence in the efficiency of the Courts 
it is a very serious matter. There is, it may be safely affirmed, no 
cause for any such distrust of the tribunals; reasonable justice is 
still to be had, and the heaviness of costs is partly the effect of the 
complexity of modern business, and partly of the excessive fees 
which the partiality of the public for a few of the more imposing 
counsel (in more senses than one) enables those gentlemen to exact. 
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There is, no doubt, a great deal of worry, delay, and vexation in 
bringing to a close even a prosperous law-suit; and it is very easy 
to blame the Courts for the amount of business that goes to lay 
arbitration. 

The truth is the Courts do not compete with arbitration on equal 
terms. Arbitration captures those cases where both sides are 
anxious for a decision and are ready to assist each other by mutu- 
ally conceding everything but the very point in difference; conse- 
quently there is no difficulty in arriving at a speedy decision, more 
especially as those who give it have not the responsibilty of laying 
down any principle which will be engrafted on the law of the land. 
To the Courts, on the other hand, are left the cases where both sides 
are not anxious for a decision, where one party has everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by a judgment, where process of com- 
pt-sion is necessary at every step, and the great problem of 
judicial procedure, how merely vexatious opposition is to be made 
impossible without prejudging the case, presents itself at every 
turn. 

The transaction out of which the claim arises, according to the 
defendant, if thoroughly examined, really gives rise to no liability 
at all. Is he not entitled to have it examined? By what right is 
he to be precluded from developing his version of the story? If, 
then, as is most likely, both parties have had an ad/quate staff of 
shorthand clerks and type-writers with ready access to telegraph 
and telephone; if letters and messages have frequently crossed, and 
interviews have taken place from time to time, while the material 
witnesses are in New Zealand or Australia or both; and if, finally, 
something entirely unexpected by both parties has occurred to 
dislocate the whole arrangement, it surely needs no great imagi- 
nation to realize how, unless the facts are to be determined by 
guess-work and interpreted without any regard to principle, 
the solution of the problem should take time and money. 
In such a case, and indeed in most cases, except the simplest, 
where both parties are not anxious to expedite the decision, the 
actual fruits of victory may not in the particular case be worth 
what they have cost in time, money, and annoyance to acquire. 
It should be remembered, however, that the function of the Courts 
is not confined to meting out justice in the particular cases 
brought before them. It is perhaps in comparatively few cases 
that they can in practice mete out complete justice. But the 
standard of principle which a few litigated cases lay down, though 
the decisions may fall far short of doing perfect justice in those 
cases, does work perfect justice in hundreds of others where no 
dispute arises. And this effect is not confined to cases which 
elucidate the technical law. Take, for a moment, that much- 
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abused institution, the action for breach of promise of marriage. 
It is very casy to deprecate the exhibition which any particular 
case may afford. But those who are loud on this theme do not 
always consider that the law which permits such actions may 
control to advantage the conduct of thousands of persons against 
whom there is never any occasion to enforce it. 

However, whether or not the Courts are as reasonably efficient as 
they ought to be, there is no doubt that individuals do not resort 
to them if they can helpit. And this, combined with other causes 
of a more technical character, is seriously diminishing the income 
divisible among the members of the Bar. These signs of the times 
are, however, not apparent to those who are not yet within the pro- 
fession. It scems perfectly futile to warn the coming generation of 
young men of the congestion at the Bar. The cry is “Still they 
come.” Why do they come? Some from ambition, many because 
they drift into it, a few (the wisest) because they have interest. For 
interest is a great power at the Bar. 

How little do the outside public know of the actual conditions 
of success. It is assumed that diligence and perseverance must 
succeed in every walk of life; but the volume of work competed 
for docs not depend on the diligence and perseverance of any com- 
petitor. And if there is no margin of employment beyond that 
for which interest can find competent recipients, where is the out- 
sider to come in? Of course it is not true to say that there is no 
margin, but it is certainly getting very small. It is certainly not 
true that success is beyond the reach of industry and ability un- 
aided, but the standard of industry and ability required for this 
purpose is getting very high. It behoves those, therefore, who 
contemplate the Bar as a career for themselves or their belongings 
to bethink themselves of the qualifications of the candidate. 

What then are the qualifications for this profession? Probably 
a good many people think eloquence. Hence the young man 
frequents the Union at Oxford or Cambridge. He soon ascertains 
that where he can reason on principles which he is permitted to 
postulate, and on facts which his audience do not require to be 
proved, and where the more pretentious the platitude the more 
flattering is the cheer, he is becoming a very considerable orator. 
He is led to conceive that he will be a very effective man before a 
jury, and a very potent defender of injured innocence. Eloquent 
barristers are always supposed to be concerned for injured innocence. 
The misconceptions of forensic conditions are many and striking. 
In the novel and the drama, they are, of course, phenomenal. It 
seems too, if one may judge from this year’s Academy, that they 
are not unknown to Art. But the principal misconception is that 
injured innocence is vindicated by declamation. On the contrary, 
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it is vindicated, in practice, by management, by a wise, though 
probably undetected, control of the course of the case. The great 
advocate’s successful cases always seem easy cases, because he makes 
therm so, and the young man who thinks that even really good speak- 
ing alone will win cases or clients is under a great delusion. 

This, perhaps, is rather by the way, because in this matter-of- 
fact nineteenth century our Demosthenes will not have the oppor- 
tunity of defending injured innocence till he has distinguished 
himself in minimizing sordid and obvious guilt. There is a story 
of Lord Erskine’s having leapt into fame and fortune by an eloquent 
speech at the Bar on a great subject. But such opportunities do 
not now occur. Lord Erskine’s performance was as junior of many 
counsel who had preceded him in addressing the court. Nowa- 
days, speaking generally, never more than two counsel may argue 
on the same side, and in many cases only one. And, moreover, the 
zeal of modern judges for the economy of the public time would 
not allow them to appreciate, in a junior, the merits of so finished 
an effort. Apart from this, Lord Erskine would have found his 
opportunity difficult to discover in these days. There are no 
oppressive political libel prosecutions to-day in which briefs are 
handed, as they apparently were then, to completely unknown 
young men. In these days the youth of teeming eloquence finds 
itself in a County Court with a brief to recover the price of a 
suit of clothes. Where is eloquence when the judge has the clothes 
put on, and, deaf to advocacy, passes judgment on his own ex- 
perience of tailoring? Or the aspirant finds himself defending a 
man, never out of prison for a month, and who is found with his 
neighbour’s watch in his pocket, and who said to the arresting 
policeman, “ How much shall I get this time?” Again, where is 
eloquence? If attempted, it will be ridiculous. 

There will probably be others who think that a distinguished 
University career may help them on. This is certainly a mistake. 
The powers which secured the University success may secure 
forensic success, but the former is no stepping-stone to the latter. 
“ You are a great man here,” said a great, though brutal, lawyer, to 
a young don at Oxford who announced his intention of adding 
the law to his conquests, “ but at the bar you'll be dirt.” This was 
more practical advice than young dons often have the good luck 
to receive. They are consequently sadly astonished to find how 
highly considered by the solicitors (and no one else matters) are 
persons who not only know nothing of Greek, but are open to 
further instruction in English; and how absolutely disregarded 
merely as such, are the persons of academic fame. 

The real qualifications for forensic success are not as dazzling to 
the young imagination as Union or scholastic fame, but they are 
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worth aiming at for their own sake. Industry to accumulate a 
knowledge of principles, grasp of mind to assimilate and see their 
relation of facts, knowledge of men in order to propitiate your 
client and (much less important) to secure the decision of the 
tribunal, these are tke real stock-in-trade of the successful barrister: 
As for eloquence, he will be amply equipped for some time if he 
cin put clearly a plausible suggestion. As for smartness, he is 
much better without it. And as for guile, let him siifle the very 
thought of it till he has established a solid reputation for ingenu- 
ousness. 

But, alas! are not these attainments within the reach of many ? 
At this rate may not quite ordinary persons become successful 
barristers? Undoubtedly; and that is the central fact in the 
situation. The qualifications being such as are within the reach 
of many too many, the real problem is the same as that of the 
tradesman, namely, how to command the employment for which 
others are as competent as yourself? Now, the time-honoured 
device was to marry a solicitor’s daughter, and this still palpably 
holds the field. It is better than being actually the son of a soli- 
citor, because there is not the identity of names to suggest to the 
client, while perusing his bill, that “consulting counsel” merely 
means supplementing the allowance of his lawyer’s hopeful pro- 
geny. Besides, it is more meritorious, as being the result not of 
accident but of endeavour. Even this step, however, must be 
taken, by the ambitious man, with circumspection, as it is not re- 
traceable. Above all, let him not marry the daughter of a firm 
whose work he has any chance of getting on easier terms. 

Then there is another expedient for bringing oneself into notice, 
which it is common to adopt. And this is “devilling.” Now 
“devilling” must be the most difficult of all legal institutions for 
the lay mind to grasp. It consists in its pure form in doing 
other people’s work for nothing. If assistance is given in the pre- 
paration of work which the person assisted ultimately does himself, 
that comes under a different category. Devilling proper is the 
substitution of another barrister for the owner of the brief on the 
actual hearing of the case, and the feature of the system is that 
the opportunity of appearing is supposed to be an adequate re- 
ward for the labour. Any objection that might be taken from the 
client’s point of view is, apparently, not worth discussing—at any 
rate it is not often discussed. The strenuous competition there is 
even for “ devilling,” is a signal proof of the congestion of the Bar. 
There are those among the ranks of the most systematically em- 
ployed devils who are heard to mutter that it is very hard to go on 
inaking money for other people for nothing, and who denounce the 
argument, that after all they need not do it, as the argument of the 
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sweater. Dut they are carelul only to mutter; there 1s as yet no 
Trade Union’ among them, though, undoubtedly the feeling is 
growing that there ought to be, and that a fair day’s work actually 
done ought to bring a fair day’s pay. There is a good deal in this 
point of view, especially as the alleged consideration, the advertise- 
ment, is often illusory. For it is the losing cases that for choice are 
“devilled.” And, if the owner of the brief is a triend of the solicitor, 
and the “devil” does the work well, so far from the merit of the 
latter bringing him work, it confirms it to the other; for the 
solicitor can brief his friend with a quiet mind, even though he 
knows he is too busy to attend. Therefore, the path of devilling is 
not necessarily a sure road to fortune. 

Other methods of succeeding in this over-crowded calling are 
recommended. It is common to write a book, but every subject 
has become thumbed and hackneyed. It used not to be con- 
sidered futile to go circuit and sessions, but nowadays that is 
tantamount to a declaration that you have nothing to do. So the 
probability is that most men, though they adopt, as opportunity 
offers, any plan of advancement that occurs to them, in the main 
just trust to luck. Good animal spirits are said to be a sine qué 
mon for a young man at the Bar, and it certainly is not the place 
for a subject of “the blues.” It is all very well to see your best 
years slipping by without any improvement in your position, and 
to be told that you can’t expect to get on till you are approaching 
forty. This might be tolerated if it were certain that success 
would come at forty, or indeed, at any time. But with the ulti- 
mate event still perfectly problematical, it is no wonder that spirits 
give out and effort dies away. 

There is, undoubtedly, the other side to all this. Many men do 
succeed. Perhaps when all is said and done, and all grumbles 
have had their vent, nearly all men qualified and deserving to 
succeed, do succeed, more or less. They may not become great 
leaders of the Bar, who are always too busy, who have to raise 
their fees to keep their engagements within bounds, only to find 
that an admiring public only seeks them out the more. Short of 
this, there is very gratifying success to be obtained and a very 
substantial income to be netted. It is true tiat there is no 
pension to be got, unless an appointment of some sort is obtained. 
It is also true that there is no goodwill attached to the business, 
that there is no asset to be realized on retirement, and that deaf- 
ness or hoarseness, or even a temporary illness, nay’ dissolve the 
whole. On the other hand, no capital is risked, and the em- 
ployment is congenial, for there is no profession which blends 
so attractively the practical with the scientific. To master the 
pure science of the law is an intellectual achievement of which 
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anyone may be proud. To apply it to the complex states of fact, 
which the infinite variety of human affairs produces, is, while 
eminently practical, a still more difficult exercise of the mind. 
And the examination of the efforts of mankind in trade, in in- 
vention, even in crime, is, or ought to be, an occupation of great 
interest. 

In spite of this, lawyers are not often very interesting personalities. 
They are perhaps more prone to “shop” than most other profes- 
sional men. It must, however, be remembered that their profes- 
sion is a very absorbing one, leaving its votaries little leisure, except 
in vacations, and but a small margin of intellectual energy to 
devote to other things. After all, their “shop” ought not to be 
unendurable; it deals with the actions and aims of men in the 
every-day life and bustle of the world; not, like a doctor’s, with 
the obscure and repulsive vagaries of our incalculable insides ; nor, 
like a soldier’s, with the possible methods of a proceeding which 
everyone hopes will not take place. It may be that in some 
degree the lawyer takes a diseased view of society, as a doctor 
takes no interest in (if in fact he believes in the existence 
of) a healthy human body. It is certainly the enterprises which 
disaster, if not fraud, has ruined that come most frequently under 
the lawyer’s ken. This makes him unduly suspicious both ot 
schemes and men. Indeed, it is often observed that for this reason 
he makes a bad man of business. Trained to accept nothing but 
what is proved, to risk nothing that can be provided against, he is 
not ready enough to act on fair business probabilities, but is always 
laying his account with the possibility of an abnormal result. 
But these considerations affect him only as he appears to others. 
To himself, if prosperous, he is an eminently satisfactory person 
And it is the knowledge of this fact that induces so many to take 
part in the lottery of the Bar. 


S. A. T. Row.rartr. 


THE BIMETALLIC SIDE OF THE AMERICAN 
CRISIS. 


Bag 
SyMPATHETIC discussion, where possible, is more helpful than the 
firing off of successive opinions. The first of the short articlest on 
the above subject in the September number of this Review gives 
an opportunity for discussion ; and, indeed, I venture to think that 
without some comment it will not be so intelligible or so useful as 
it might be. 

Considering the ignorance, unintelligence, and lack of inde- 
pendence which characterize the attitude of the English Press in 
general towards the question of monetary standards, much will be 
forgiven to a journalist—much assurance, hasty dogmatism, and 
what Mr. Stevenson called “cheap finish ”—who will, in any 
measure, allow his native wit to brave conventions. 

Mr. Lloyd’s pronouncement is interesting because it is the pro- 
nouncement of The Statist. The Statistand The Economist would, 
I suppose, be generally named as the best known of the London 
weekly financial papers; and in regard to the monetary question— 
the greatest economic question of the day—The Economist is either 
silent or merely contemptible. 

The Statist may certainly claim that its opinion upon the mone- 
tary question has a recognized place among British opinions ; and 
that claim will be gladly conceded by those to whom any modifi- 
cation of the ordinary Lombard Street point of view is a relief. 
The comparatively enlightened opinion refuses to make a fetish of 
the gold standard with Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, and 
Mr. Currie ; refuses to misunderstand the plain facts about appre- 
ciation of gold with Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Lefevre, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach; and refuses to cover them, by perversion 
of plain words, with Lord Farrer. It does not, indeed, under- 
stand bimetallism—which is a serious, if rather amusing de- 
fect; and it has something to learn even from The Times as to 
the grave effects upon trade of the divergence in value between 
gold and silver. But it sees clearly enough that silver alone is at 
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least as good as gold alone, and has not been afraid to say so with 
particular reference to the United States. 

Even with this explanation, one cannot help noting, although 
gratefully, the phenomenon of a British monometallist’s opinion 
upon the American crisis which does not attack bimetallism and 
scarcely attacks silver. 

In point of fact the writer is mostly concerned with a part of 
the American monetary crisis about which there is little disagree- 
ment. There are two American questions, which should be kept 
carefully distinct. One is the question of the regulation of the 
currency; the maintenance of a proper machinery for keeping the 
various forms of legal tender in due proportion to, and at par with, 
the standard. For the discussion of this question it is usually re- 
quired that the standard be gold; for it is not imagined that there 
would be difficulty in keeping the existing forms of currency at 
par with an effective gold and silver standard, or even with a 
silver standard. The other question is of far greater importance, 
and is now agitating the United States as antecedent to the first. 
It is the question what the standard shall be. 

Now, whatever may be our several opinions as to the latter and 
greater question, we are all pretty well agreed that the machinery 
connecting the present currency of the United States with 
their present standard is bad. That the Bland Act of 
1878 and the Sherman Act of 1890 were “strange currency 
experiments,” that the system of reissuing greenbacks and 
Treasury notes after encashment, instead of cancelling them, is 
wrong in principle, and that this bad regulation of fiduciary money 
causes a peculiar mechanical difficulty in maintaining the gold 
reserve, is recognized on all hands. It is also agreed on all hands 
that the policy of the Bland and Sherman Acts, however conceived 
in mitigation of the gold standard, was in its execution as ill-calcu- 
lated as possible to lead back to bimetallism. The purchase of 
silver with gold is absolutely opposed to the principle of bimetallism, 
and could only lead to trouble. Had the policy been deliberately 
conceived and properly carried out as a silver rehabilitation policy, 
its early success might possibly have continued. But the work of 
restoring the former gold-equivalence of silver was improperly 
thrown on to gold when the silver-purchase notes were made 
redeemable in gold at the option of the holder, instead of at the 
discretion of the Treasury. The Acts may have been a mistake a) 
initio; they may have been certain to lead into an impasse ; but, 
however that may be, the surrender of the discretion inevitably 
enhanced gold relatively to silver, which was just the opposite of 
what the Acts intended to do. In the event, more fiduciary money 
was created than the Government could, under the circumstances, 
be reckoned certainly able to maintain at par with the standard. 
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In this sense, and in this sense only, was or is the United States 
currency redundant. Redundant positively it cannot be, so long 
as it is maintained, as it has been, at par with the gold dollar, and 
therefore with the standard of all the gold-standard nations. But 
what are called “legal tenders” in the States, 7.c., purely fiduciary 
money, can be called redundant if their volume is dangerously 
large in proportion to the standard metal to which and through 
which they have to be kept at par. 

The confusion produced by the Bland and Sherman Acts, or by 
their manner of execution, is highly regrettable, if only because it 
obscures the more important issues, and puts a plausible but 
mistaken argument to the hand of the gold monometallist. Correct 
this redundancy, he says; regulate your currency properly and 
safely on a gold basis ; cancel your notes, and issue no more except 
for gold received. Do this, and your monetary trouble will be 
over. So Mr. Tritton seems to talk*; so many talk; so Mr. Lloyd 
certainly talks, or more than hints, in the article under discussion. 
True, there is a difficulty in the way ; the Senate would not agree 
to a contraction of the currency, and yet the final confirmation of 
the gold standard could not be accomplished without such con- 
traction. Professor Walker puts the difficulty higher, and says that 
the American people will not consent to it. Certainly the Ameri 
can people have shown no sign yet of consenting to it. 

To see salvation in rectifying the currency, while leaving the 
standard unmodified, is to magnify the mechanism of money 
and ignore its function. What is it which lies at the bottom of 
America’s monetary trouble? What was it which caused her 
to “put her fingers in the door,” as Professor Walker phrased 
it, and take up the Bland silver policy? The fall in prices of 
commodities, following upon the demonetization of silver. What 
was the ever-narrowing doorway that she strove to widen, the 
burden which she tried to lighten, by the Sherman Act? The 
single gold standard, introduced without discussion, if not even 
without intention, in 1873, at a time when specie payments were 
in abeyance, and therefore the Mints were not in free use. 
What was it that, in 1893, accentuated the panic and produced 
the intolerable depression which has continued since? The sharp 
further fall in prices, accompanying the further deliberate exalta- 
tion of gold and degradation of silver. For in that year, not only 
was the Sherman silver policy given up as a confessed failure, 
and silver thereby put in a worse position than ever, but England 
closed the Indian mints, as an avowed preliminary to the gradual 
supersession of the silver standard of India by a gold standard. 
What is it, finally, which makes it hard for America to pay her 
foreign debts, fixed of course in terms of money? The fall in the 
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prices of the products by which she must pay them. And if as 
prices fall, her producers find a difficulty in sending the ever- 
growing amount of products required, then there is an insufficiency 
of bills; and insufficiency of bills means that exchange keeps at 
gold exporting point, and gold is exported. Then follows distrust, 
the return of securities, enhanced exchange difficulties, and more 
gold exported. Then follows the borrowing of gold, temporarily 
bringing down exchange. And after that the whole process begins 
again. 

And the main cause of it is—the fall in prices of commodities. 
And the main cause of that is the demonetization of silver. Con- 
cerning these things, the critics of currency machinery are either 
silent or politely indifferent. Yet these are the things which are 
agitating the American people. 

One would expect, at least, from the mechanical critics, some 
appreciation of what America did for the gold standard world in 
general by her venturesome currency policy, and some intelli- 
gent notion of what the undoing of that policy—the contraction of 
her currency to dimensions safely proportioned to her proper 
share of gold—would involve. By “putting their fingers in the 
door,” and creating a large quantity of new money, for the gold 
parity of which they undertook responsibility, the United States 
prevented gold prices, not merely at home, but of course through- 
out the gold standard world, from falling to a level lower even 
than the present. By cancelling some hundred millions of dollars 
of their non-gold legal-tender money, they would withdraw so 
much gold-parity money from the support, such as it is, of gold 
prices; and the result would be a redistribution of gold and a 
tendency for gold prices to fall, not merely in America but of 
course over the gold-standard world. 

It is unnecessary to insist upon the quantitative principle under- 
lying this reasoning. The principle is sometimes disputed by 
persons who would maintain that the fall in prices has not been 
caused by the demonetization or silver. But the same persons in- 
variably argue that the remonetization of silver would cause a rise 
in prices; so they save one the trouble of taking them seriously. 

It seems probable and natural that countries with the greatest 
wealth in accumulated capital should bear a continuous fall in 
prices the longest. In such countries the producing classes and 
those who depend upon them suffer just as in poorer countries ; 
but their interests are less obviously identified with the interests 
of the whole country. The United States and France, though 
their monetary standard is much the same, present, in other 
respects, the greatest contrast. France is rich in accumulated and 
invested capital, and is a creditor country. The United States 
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have enormous natural resources, but depend for their prosperity 
upon the progressive and unhampered development of these re- 
sources, and require to borrow large amounts of capital and im- 
port large numbers of labourers to produce their wealth rapidly 
and effectively. The United States must have a large foreign 
debt, or else forego due progress. It is this which must cause 
them, and them before others, trouble in a time of continuously 
and heavily falling prices. Probably France could have pursued a 
Bland and Sherman policy without actual monetary disturbance. 
The United States, even if they had pursued no Bland and Sher- 
man policy, would have had monetary trouble, and probably 
monetary disturbance. 

At any rate, the battle of the standards, which is raging in the 
States now, would have raged as acutely, or even more acutely, if 
there had been no attempt to keep the door open.* 

So far as our typical writer, Mr. Lloyd, deals with the battle of 
the standards in the United States, he is not merely disappointing, 
but somewhat disingenuous. In attributing the present crisis to 
the experiment begun in 1878, he of course does not go back far 
enough; the experiment of 1878 was induced by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873. In attributing to the Government of 1879 
the intention “to establish and maintain the single gold standard, 
he is a little imaginative. When we come to the present day, and 
find him giving the gist of the St. Louis platform without mention- 
ing a single word of the declaration pledging the Republican Party 
to promote international bimetallism, we cannot but protest. No 
doubt that declaration sticks in the gorge of many persons in 
Great Britain; but if the Republican Party meant it in fun, let 
them say so, and the Silverites will sweep the country. 

There is an equal and suspiciously parallel hollowness about the 
account of the Chicago platform. Mr. Bryan’s speech is charac- 
terized as “full of the most extreme views.” (This speech was not 
reported, and only very briefly summarized, by the English Press. 
I can only say that in reading the full text in the New York 
Journal I do not find these most extreme views. The Duke of 
Argyll would be a firework compared with Mr. Bryan ; the Duke 
of Devonshire perhaps a trifle less exciting.) The great subject of 
appreciation of gold is transparently glozed in the instance of “the 
man who borrowed the other day 100 dollars from his banker.” 
What is the case of a man who borrowed 100 dollars several years 
ago? The debtor in the former case gains; in the latter he only 
regains. 

The undoubted strength of the Silverites’ case lies in the recent 

* On the question of United States money generally, an article in The Bimetal- 
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great appreciation of gold, which has wrought much injustice to 
debtors on an average; an injustice which the substitution of 
silver for gold would hardly do more than correct, if it did so 
much. But, just as the British opinion under review makes no 
mention of the fall of prices, so it declines to consider what effect 
“free coinage” might have upon the gold value of silver. Not 
only that, but it assumes that with “free coinage” the silver dollar 
would be worth in the gold dollar only its present melting value, 
i.c., about 60 cents; coolly remarking “ it is unnecessary to digress 
here to examine” whether with free coinage the value of silver 
would rise to the gold parity, and so there would be no transfer of 
property ! 

The supposition that the gold value of the silver in the dollar 
would not rise with free coinage is merely absurd; and the ques- 
tion whether it would rise to parity or not is, of course, the vital 
question of the issue. If it rose to parity at once, or in a very 
short time, the Silverites would be justified; if not, the question 
how far it would rise, and therefore what its purchasing power 
would be as compared with the gold dollar, remains of the highest 
importance. And the purchasing power of the dollar, whether 
silver, or gold, or paper, is in any case the main question concernng 
it. But about purchasing power, the primary function of money, 
the enquiry is dumb. Purchasing power is a theme that gold 
monometallists are shy of, except when they are trying to hood- 
wink the labouring man. 

There is some inconsistency in telling us that the danger of free 
silver is quite enough to frighten every owner of property in the 
United States, and then, in almost the same breath, that the landed 
classes of the west and south, and those who are more or less 
immediately connected with them, are the chief supporters of Mr. 
Bryan. Not quite convincing, either, is the remark that the 
revenues of all the railways in the United States might suddenly 
be reduced 40 per cent. Nothing is more certain than that the 
rates received by American railways have fallen largely with the 
prices of the commodities they carry; is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that these rates, which in many cases are unremunerative, 
could be appreciably raised? In any case, under the stimulus 
given to American production by higher prices and lighter burdens 
the volume of traffic would greatly increase. 

The difficulties which the nation would have to face in keeping 
faith with its creditors, upon a change from gold to silver (that is, 
under a gold premium), do not appear insuperable when set out in 
detail by Mr. Lloyd. The nation might possibly see fit to treat its 
creditors handsomely, and arrange that they should be paid the 
equivalent of gold dollars for their various holdings of State 
paper. Such a course would be quixotic, and rather invidious, 
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Neither the greenbacks, nor the Bland silver certificates,* nor the 
Sherman Treasury notes, nor the bank-notes are redeemable in 
gold except by convention or by pledge of individual secretaries. 
Gold debts, public or private, are gold debts; and the Silverites 
under Mr. Bryan’s lead do not want to tamper with them. Mr. 
Lloyd, it is gratifying to note, recognizes frankly the farmers’ case 
for free silver, and is careful not to accuse the Silver Party of dis- 
honesty. 

Without doubt he sympathizes with them to a large extent ; and 
it is indeed impossible for anyone but an extreme gold mono- 
metallist to help doing so. If there were no alternative to the 
present condition of things except “free silver,” Mr. Bryan would 
have many more supporters at home and many more well-wishers 
abroad than he has. There is another alternative, namely in- 
ternational bimetallism. As it is, the political strength of the 
Silverites lies in the doubt whether international bimetallism is 
near enough to be waited for; and the doubt is at least plausible. 
Should the Silverites fail this time, as they probably will, to force 
their non-waiting policy, it is devoutly to be hoped that the Re- 
publicans may succeed in realizing the other and the true solution. 
Meanwhile every stiff-necked utterance from Lombard Street, every 
scornful gibe from the gold-bug press here, may have an effect, if it 
reaches the other side, quite contrary to its intention. “This 
gentleman,” says the Vicomte de Saux, pointing to the American, 
Capitaine Hugues, “has laid before me certain proposals and 
certain arguments in favour of them.” “But he has not laid before 
you the most potent of all arguments,” the Captain said, interposing 
with a dry bow, “I find it, and you, M. le Comte, will find it too, in 
M. le Marquis de St. Alais!” + 

The silver movement is revolutionary; it is an uprising against 
the continued and aggravated tyranny of the gold standard. And 
there is no lack of inen of the Marquis de St. Alais type to lend it 
strength, and no lack of English journals to furnish it with fine 
arguments. 

That the revolution should come to a head in the United States, 
a country at once new and old, rich and poor, peopled by a nation 
to whom boundless activity is nature, and boundless progress a 
requirement, can excite no surprise. But the gold standard 
tyrannizes wherever it prevails, and there must be revolution if 
there is not reform. 

The wonder is that so many gold monometallists should not be 
content with a limited empire for the gold standard, but should 
strive to extend it further and further, in the hope, apparently, of 
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pushing it over the whole civilized world. Surely, if the American 
silver rebellion teaches us anything, it teaches us that the day has 
gone past for a dream of universal gold monometallism, such as 
has been dreamed by a handful of misguided doctrinaires like Lord 
Farrer and Mr. Leslie Probyn. If a man must be a monometallist, 
and his metal is yellow, why should he not take his hat off to other 
monometallists, whose metal is white? But, if this be reasonable, 
we may go further, and ask, is it not better that some balance of 
power be maintained between the two metals? They can be 
united ; but if they are not to be united, surely some equality of 
domain is desirable, rather than the perpetuation of falling prices 
by continually demonctizing the one metal at the cost of the other. 
Looking at the matter in this way, one could even wish that, if 
monometallism must still be the order of the day, the Silverites 
might win, and so rectify the balance, and relieve the pressure on 
gold. The apotheosis of gold means the annihilation of prices. 
Is this what Lombard Street wants? To be able to buy everything 
for nothing? Do they want to be as Masters Nym, Bardolph, and 
Pistol, who would “steal anything, and call it purchase ” ? 


T. E. PowEtt. 


II. 

Ir is somewhat difficult to see what possible connection, except 
for purposes of abuse, there can be between the American sup- 
porters of Free Silver and English international bimetallists; one 
might as well confuse the Currency declarations of Mr. McKinley 
and Mr. Bryan! Yet this is just what Mr. Peel does in accusing 
Professor Walker of addressing himself in the August pages of this 
Review to the English Silverites. He can have but carelessly read 
the pages he criticises, and know but little of the Professor’s 
writings or opinions to imagine anything of the kind. The 
scientific leader of the American Sound Money Party has little in 
common with Silverites; he was addressing those whose object is 
“to urge upon the British Government the necessity of co-operating 
with other leading nations for the establishment, by international 
agreement, of the free coinage of gold and silver, at a fixed ratio” 
—i., those who are for international as against national bi- 
metallism, for sound money as opposed to free silver. Some 
English bimetallists may be of opinion that the victory of Free 
Silver in America will force on Europe the settlement of the 
Currency Question on international lines, but this is a very 
different thing to favouring “Free Silver” per se. 

Mr. Peel is particularly severe on the account given by Professor 
Walker of the monetary legislation of his own country, and con- 
siders the account “ questionable—nay, incredible.” “The policy of 
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America,” said the Professor, had been “in the main due to a 
loyal intention to undo the great wrong of demonetization.” Mr. 
Peel, in reply, solemnly asks how can this possibly be so when the 
United States Congress actually passed a law in 1873 demonetizing 
silver! A perfectly true statement, but beside the point, as the 
Professor was referring to the policy of the United States after the 
country had discovered what was the result of the Acts of Con- 
gress. I say “discovered,” because, for those who have examined 
any of the evidence on this point, there can be little doubt that 
the change was brought about in a manner calculated to lay the 
Comunittees of Congress (in charge of the measure) open to the 
charge of the most grave dereliction of duty in not making 
clear to the representatives of the people and the country 
at large the greatness of the change in contemplation. But 
Mr. Peel has another argument: that the Act of 1873 was 
merely the recognition of the fact that silver was no longer prac- 
tically the “standard” since the passage of the Act of 1834, though 
he carefully abstains from doing more than frighten his readers by 
parading and dating an Act of Congress. That Act—passed ap- 
parently by a political combination of the moment—changed the 
American ratio from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1; and, the French ratio 
being 153 to 1, the alteration had the perfectly natural result of 
bringing about a substitution of gold for silver in the circulation 
of the United States. It is too late in the day to show that 
“standard” does not mean the chief metallic coin in circulation. 
It should be sufficient for monometallists to point out that such a 
definition removes the last modicum of sense from Mr. Bertram 
Currie’s ideal, “a gold standard without a gold currency.” Mr. 
Peel’s last line of attack is the most amusing of all; he refers Pro- 
fessor Walker to Mr. Ruggles. Now, in the light of the former’s 
recent work on International Bimetallism,* this is nothing more 
or less than a stroke of wit and genius. Mr Samuel B. Ruggles, by 
the way, regarded the Conference of 1867, apropos of which he 
made the remark Mr. Peel quotes, “as having permanently relieved 
the whole subject,” bya single stroke of the pen, “from the perplexity 

. of permanently unifying the multiplicity of silver coins 
scattered through the various nations of Europe.” What he took 


* «T deem it not unfair, though it sounds somewhat harsh, to say that the 
character and purpose of the Conference of 1867 may be judged by the single fact 
that Mr. Ruggles represented the United States on this occasion. Had the people 
of this country really intended to take part in the serious discussion of a question 
of such an immense and far-reaching consequence, not one man, but a delegation of 
men, and men of a high order of statesmanship and intellectual power, would 
have gone to Paris. Gone to Paris, did Isay? Mr. Ruggles did not even go to 
Paris for that purpose. He was already there, as the United States Commissioner 
to the Exposition ; and to save the expense of sending a delegate to the Conference, 
was empowered to act in that capacity ”’ (p. 160). 
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to be the object of the Conference is instructive; his belief in its 
results is, in 1896, simply magnificent. 

Not content with attempting to refute Professor Walker's 
account of the general tendency of American monetary policy 
ufter the effects of the demonetization of silver had been 
perceived, by appeals to 1873, to Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles in 
1867, and that most helpful Act of 1834, Mr. Peel essays to 
contradict the reasons given for the Windom-Sherman Act 
(1890) by references to the Bland Act of 1878, and Pro- 
fessor Tausig’s sketch of that phase of American affairs! 
There can be little excuse for such dexterous pleading, as the 
sentence quoted from begins with the words, “ twelve years later.” 
Tosay that the United States in 1890 “rushed precipitately into 
the breach stung to utinost impatience by futile efforts 
for the remonetization of silver,” is a just inference from the events 
which took place between 1878 and 1890. The quotation from 
Professor Laughlin as to “selfish private interests” having in- 
fluenced American monetary legislation in and since 1878 only 
serves to show that the gold monometallist continues to do his best 


by his language to in some measure extenuate the harsh expressions 
of those who talk of “the crime of 1873.” 


There is no monopoly in 
“selfish private interests.” 


So much for the two views of American monetary policy; still 
the layman must not be too sure when doctors differ. On the 
whole it would be safer in this case to err with the Professor of 
Economics. 

With regard to Russia, Mr. Peel regards some recent movements 
on the part of that country as sure proof that she would never 
accede to a Bimetallic Convention. Russia is certainly taking 
steps to return to specie with a view to further increasing her 
credit in Europe; but given a Bimetallic Convention the transition 
would be easier than under present conditions. Why is it that 
there has been such a curious hesitancy about the full adoption of 
the gold standard, a step which everyone thought so imminent ? 
Perhaps it is because those in charge of Russian finance are aware 
that a too sudden contraction of the currency might lead to inter- 
nal economic disturbances, and do not care to face the possibility 
of a gold standard without a gold currency ; perhaps it is because 
they await the ultimate result of the American struggle; perhaps 
it is that there is some truth after all in the persistent rumour 
that the Russian Minister of Finance is in reality a bimetallist and 
hopes for a Bimetallic Convention. 

But it is when criticizing Professor Walker's statement that this 
country alone blocked the way to an international agreement that 
Mr. Peel best displays his facility of misinterpretation. The state- 
ment that “Germany would cheerfully and promptly second the 
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action of the United Kingdom, and would do all that England 
would do, in general and in particular, for the restoration of that 
parity between the metals, the loss of which Her Imperial Parlia- 
ment has recently declared to have been the cause of wide and deep 
disaster,” is in no way whatever met by quoting Prince Hohenlohe, 
the Imperial Chancellor, on February 8th, 1896, to the effect that 
the Federal Governments have unanimously determined not to 
comply with a request for a Conference. Mr. Peel himself urges 
that “England is leading, and has led, the way.” Professor 
Walker’s assertion is exactly on these lines. He says, in fact, that 
Germany will follow the lead of England. It is, indeed, on this 
point alone that the critic and the criticized are in agreement. 

“Ts not bimetallism a little antiquated?” askes Mr. Peel. Yes, 
it is, by twenty-three years. International bimetallists heartily 
endorse this sentiment, though the language is somewhat strained, 
believing as they do in a wise and prudent extension of the world’s 
experience before 1873,* in spite of the tradition and beliefs that 
have grown up in twenty-three years around the most novel of all 
novelties in monetary history. One would have thought, however, 
that his leaning was rather on the side of the “little antiquated.” 
The emphasis that he lays on the fact that the European Con- 
ference of 1878 decided against bimetallism, the persistent way in 
which he regards the Conference of 1892, and the expressions of 
the various delegates at that Conference as a conclusion of the 
whole matter, seems to confirm this view. 

It would be more pertinent to ask what has happened since 
1892? In 1893 the closure of the Indian Mints to silver and the 
repeal of the Windom-Sherman Act, measures which called the 
attention of the world to the divergencies in value between gold 
and silver in a startling manner. 

In 1893 the House of Commons negatived a resolution in favour 
of bimetallism by eighty-one votes. In 1895, with Sir William 
Harcourt in office, a bimetallic resolution was agreed to, and in 
1896, with “the strongest Government of modern times ” in power, 
a similar resolution was carried unanimously. 

These years have seen the creation of the French Bimetallic 
League, now numbering nearly 50,000 members. A resolution in 
confirmation of international bimetallism, signed by 347 out of 580 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies, was presented to the Cham- 
ber by Mons. Meline; he has since become Prime Minister of 
France, and has declared, but a few weeks ago, that if it depends on 
France alone, there is no need to wait long. In Germany there is 
a strong Bimetallic League, and the feeling in favour of bimetal- 


* In 1869 Baron Alphonse de Rothschild declared: ‘‘ Had I to choose a system 
with the experience we have, I should not hesitate to accept that of the double 
standard,” 
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lism has grown and is steadily growing. The Reichstag and both 
the Prussian Houses have passed resolutions in favour of the 
principle. The States Council, presided over by the Emperor in 
person, rejected the resolutions proposed by the advocates of gold 
monometallism, and passed a strong resolution proposed by the 
bimetallists. 

In Belgium, in March this year, the Prime Minister presented a 
declaration to the Chamber in favour of international bimetallism, 
while a movement is beginning in Austro-Hungary for the purpose 
of pushing forward the question. Holland is as frankly bimetallic 
as ever. 

In America there is but one question before the elector—not a 
question of bimetallism against monometallism, but of interna- 
tional bimetallism against national bimetallism. There is not a 
monometallic party. The Democrats, by declaring their determina- 
tion to make the attempt single-handed, if necessary, may perhaps 
lend some colour to Mr. Peel’s disbelief in the impossibility of an 
international agreement, but no one can doubt that, whatever be 
the result of the elections for the Presidency in November—whether 
Mr. McKinley, the champion of international bimetallism, or Mr. 
Bryan, the champion of American bimetallism, be successful, the 
result of the struggle will lead to developments of the most impor- 
tant character. 

Meanwhile it is amusing to watch the flounderings of the majority 
of the English Press. They support Mr. McKinley and write down 
his policy of international bimetallism; they regard Mr. Bryan as 
all that is terrible, the champion of repudiation (without having read 
his speeches), the advocate of a “ fifty-cent dollar” (whatever that 
may mean), and kindly assure their readers that the good sense of 
the American people will prevail, and declare that all the sympathies 
of all Englishmen are with Mr. McKinley; then next day they re- 
member that Mr. McKinley is a thorough Protectionist, and his taritf 
reduced the woollen districts of Yorkshire to despair, and practi- 
cally annihilated the tin-plate trade of South Wales. Are there 
no Englishmen in those districts? Then, too, Lord Farrer has 
discovered something worse than Fair Trade, that is the uprising 
in America against the present protection of gold. But perhaps 
during the continuance of the struggle the first elements of the 
Currency Question may become more widely known; this alone 
would be a happy result. 


ARNOLD HEPBURN. 
(Assistant Secretary to the Bimetallic League.) 


III.* 
THERE exists no Pope of bimetallism. Many able writers have 


* The writer of this article is a Vice-President and member cf the Executive 
Council of the Bimetallic League. 
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treated and are treating the Currency Question from the bimetallic 
point of view, but not one ef them can or will lay claim to in- 
fallibility. If hereand there an argument be detected in bimetallic 
literature which, on examination, turns out to be erroneous, cri- 
ticism would destroy this particular argument and nothing 
more. 

Mr. J. H. Tritton has been subjecting the address which Pro- 
fessor Francis A. Walker delivered in the City on the occasion of 
the last Annual Meeting of the Bimetallic League to criticism, and 
thinks he has discovered in that address statements which “ when 
read and examined in cold blood,” could not be allowed to “ pass 
unchallenged.” Let us see what these statements are. There is 
first Mr. Walker’s proposition, that “of all the vast expanse of the 
globe, one square mile alone blocks the way to the adoption of a 
world’s money as wide as the world’s trade.” Mr.Tritton appreciates 
the implied compliment of this passage, but thinks it rests only on 
“aslender basis.” Now there are undoubtedly many points in the 
Currency Question which are still obscure, and on which opinions 
may differ, but there are fortunately also a few facts as to which 
no doubt can be entertained by all who have followed the history 
of the Silver Controversy. And one of these facts which have 
been made clear in successive international conferences is, that if 
England—i.e., the City of London—leads or joins the Bimetallic 
Movement, no country and no government in the world would 
refuse to participate in opening its mints to the free coinage of 
silver. But until the chief creditor nation is ready to take an 
active part in such a policy, other nations, rightly or wrongly, fear 
for the parity of their exchange, i.e. the purchasing power of their 
money. That is the true explanation of the difficulty which 
America has thus far experienced in persuading the nations of 
Europe—or “ any two of them ”—to right the “ wrong of the past 
by the remonetization of silver.” Professor Walker’s statement, 
therefore, on this point, far from being a meaningless “rhetorical 
effort,” simply expresses an undeniable historical truth. 

Nor does the Professor assume, as Mr. Tritton infers, that inter- 
national bimetallism has not been thoroughly discussed in this 
country, or that the Bimetallic League have been remiss in propa- 
gating its doctrines. All he implies is that bimetallism has not yet 
been sufficiently understood in this country, which is by no means, 
however, the fault of the League. The Currency Question is like 
music: to some people, the understanding is the simplest thing in 
the world, to others, the question remains always incomprehensible. 
Unfortunately, England never has been a musical nation. 

It is only fair to admit that the second point which Mr. Tritton 
criticizes in Professor Walker’s lecture, is of a much more subtle 
nature. Indeed, it will not be easy to prove Mr. Tritton’s criticisms 
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to be erroneous without writing, not a short reply, but an elaborate 
essay on the quantitative theory of money and the economic effect 
of a general fall in prices. I will grant at once that “monometallic 
countries, more particularly Germany and England, are, and have 
been for some time past, regularly, confidently, and progressively 
producing wealth.” But that does not by any means prove Pro- 
fessor Walker to be in the wrong, who maintains that bimetallisin 
would establish a “large, continuous and ever expanding power of 
consumption.” Let us try as much as we can to paint the actual 
economic situation of Europe and America in the best possible 
colours, there will always remain the fact that things are not what 
they were, and what in a well-balanced social State they ought to 
be. The final causes of all the trouble is that consumption does 
not keep pace with production, and this trouble is found to exist 
in Free Trade England the same as in Protectionist France, and in 
the United States with their “unsound economic conditions.” 

The bimetallists maintain that the general fall in prices—which 
is only another way of expressing the increased purchasing power 
of money—in the present state of civilization, based as the latter 
is on “credit,” is slowly but surely transferring the power of con- 
sumption from the miny to the few, is increasing the wealth of 
the creditor classes while decreasing that of the debtor masses, is 
enriching the rich and more and more enslaving the poor. The 
largely increased production of gold has, it is true, been retarding 
this process during the last few years, and we have consequently 
had short periods of better promise, but the process is going on all 
the same, slowly, steadily, unrelentlessly. Open the mints once 
more to the free coinage of silver and you will arrest the fall in 
prices, and in this way increase the power of consumption among 
the masses, say the bimetallists, and nothing that Mr. Tritton 
advances in his paper disproves this contention, which underlies 
all Professor Walker's reasoning. That the amount of currency 
per capita in the hands of the people in the United States has in- 
creased, is true, but this increase has not had the effect of raising, 
nor yet of even maintaining, the level of prices, nor could it do so, 
seeing that a large part of that currency has been rendered inter- 
nationally unavailable by the demonitization of silver, and must 
therefore, for the present, be looked upon as money of an inferior 
kind. 

If you cannot slay your opponent, it is sometimes expedient 
to give him a nasty name. And so Mr. Tritton says: “He and 
they "—i.e., Professor Walker and the four parties in the United 
States—‘ alike are inflationists! A sorry spectacle.” Why sorry ? 
Iask. If to endeavour to maintain an equable money, if to try 
to prevent a further fall in prices, if to be anxious for the estab- 
lishinent of just relations between debtor and creditor, constitutes 
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the distinguishing badge of the inflationist, there is nothing to 
regret, or to be sorry for, if you belong to reformers with so noble 
an object in view, and all the four parties in the States ought to 
be proud to form part of a school that has clearly understood the 
true inwardness of the Currency Question, and has endorsed the 
popular and just side in the struggle. But of course the appella- 
tion of inflationists is a misnomer. Anti-contractionists would be 
a more fitting name, just as contractionist is the best designation 
for those who are responsible for the monetary evolution of the 
last quarter of a century. 

Fortunately Mr. Tritton does not confine himself to a mere 
criticism of Professor Walker's statements, but gives a definition 
of his own of the causes of the monetary troubles of the United 
States, causes which, according to him, are as “patent as if pub- 
lished in a Treasury return.” 

These causes, he says, are threefold. Firstly: the want of an 
equilibrium in the annual national accounts. I will not deny that 
the fact that in the States expenditure has in recent years ex- 
ceeded the national income has given some anxiety, and has 
increased the difficulty of maintaining au adequate reserve of gold, 
which is necessary as long as the white and the yellow metal do 
not stand on an equal monetary footing. However, the state of 
the Treasury balances has been of much more interest to Wall 
Street than to the country at large. For, assuming that there 
never had been a question of replenishing the Treasury gold by 
means of loans or otherwise—would a single per cent. thereby have 
been taken off the appreciation of gold? Would wheat, or iron, or 
cotton have sold at higher prices, and the transfer of real estate 
from owners to mortgagees have been prevented or arrested? No, 
the first of Mr. Tritton’s points is, I admit, of a certain importance, 
but it has very little reference to the Currency Question, the very 
fringe of which it fails to touch. 

Then, we are being told “good money is being driven out by 
bad” in the States. There is “a plethora of promises to pay,” and 
exchange is consequently fluctuating round about the gold export 
point, “terrifying a whole people.” Mr. Tritton with this second 
point is hitting a weak spot, but too much should not be made of 
it, for are we not just now witnessing gold imports to the extent of 
$40,000,000 into America? Mr. Tritton could hardly admit that 
this is a case of bad money attracting the good. But if really bad 
money has been driving out the good on the other side of the 
Atlantic, should not the question be asked—why is this money 
bad? Is it not bad because there has been issued $331,259,500 of 
silver certificates and $155,931,000 of Treasury notes which con- 
stitute bad money only because and as long as silver is denied the 
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right of free coinage, and which will become “fireproof” on the 
day the Mints are opened to silver? 

So Mr. Tritton’s second point actually resolves itself under 
examination into a plea for bimetallism. 

His third point is—monetary uncertainty. Let that be removed, 
let the standard be settled, and the benumbing and deadening 
influences will disappear and confidence will quickly revive. 
“Foreign capital, instead of shunning the United States, will 
again seek its shores.” Leaving the question open how far 
“foreign” capital would be a boon to America under existing 
conditions, I agree with Mr. Tritton that uncertainty is harmful ; 
but reasoning on his premises, I arrive at a conclusion which 
probably he will not be prepared to accept, viz., that the people of 
the States have it in their power to put an end to the present 
monetary uncertainty, not only by definitely adopting and rigidly 
enforcing the single gold standard, but also by opening her mints 
to the free coinage of both silver and gold. One solution would 
be as good as another, as far as terminating uncertainty is con- 
cerned. No doubt the European capitalist prefers to lend his 
money in gold, but he will lend it in any other form, provided he 
sees his advantage in doing so. Europe has of late refused to 
supply capital to the States, because employment in America was 
found by bitter experience to be unremunerative ; re-establish a 
healthy and profitable basis of production, such as free coinage is 
certain to provide, and capital will flow to America, whether the 
monetary basis be gold, silver, or paper. We are at present lend- 
ing capital to Japan, which means converting sterling into yens; 
and to China, where sterling becomes weights of silver; and to 
Mexico, where it becomes silver dollars; and to Argentine, where 
it becomes Government promises to pay; we are literally deluging 
India with capital, where we receive in return for sovereigns that 
nondescript metallic assignat called a rupee. Why should we 
refuse to lend it in exchange for American national dollars? Mr. 
Tritton’s conception of the function and attitude of capital seems 
circumscribed by the stricter notions of Lombard Street bankers. 

It seems, therefore, clear on examination that Mr. Tritton has 
not been more fortunate in his own definition of the causes of the 
monetary difficulties of the United States than he showed himself 
in his criticism of Professor Walker's statements. There is little 
doubt that even if all his three points were engrafted on the 
financial policy of America, the economic questions which in that 
country await their solution through currency legislation, will 
remain in the future as great a danger to the social peace of the 
United States as they have ever been in the past. 


HERMANN SCHMIDT. 


